





Raising the Levels 


Of Excellence 


At the University of Chicago, where 
I teach, I begin each of my courses 
with a confession of bias. My reason 
for this is twofold: (1) that my stu- 
dents may discover and adjust them- 
selves to their own heritage; and (2) 
to affirm that there is no such thing 
as pure objectivity. 
the 


[ propose to do 


same with my discussion of the 
Conant report,’ which is an institu- 
and administrative 


tional report on 


education in the contemporary high 


school. 


The assumption underlying the re- 
port is that 
emphasis can change things for the 
better; this I doubt. My bias is that 
the report 


reorganization and re- 


should have been more 
personally oriented, with more empha- 
It has 


always been my contention that we 


sis on the teacher and student. 


have been unrealistically over-empha- 
sizing the importance of gimmicks, 
curriculum changes, textbooks, build- 
ings, et cetera, more often than not to 
the detriment of the importance of the 
inspired teacher and the questing stu- 
dent. For this reason I have always 
insisted, “Give me the teacher and you 
can have the gimmicks.” 
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Some Reflections 
On the Conant Report 


@ Kermit Eby 


It is my thesis, then, that it is moral 
leadership which the world lacks and 
that intellectual as well as moral leader- 
ship has declined with the lowering of 


our levels of excellence. It is those 


who are worrying about education that 
worry me—those who would by forced 
draft create scientists to launch bigger 
1Conant, James B., The American High 
School Today. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $1.00 paperbound. 


Reactions to the recent report by James 
Bryant Conant on the shortcomings of the 
public high schools in America have, in 
the main, been favorable. Professor Eby, 
however, feels that the report fails to 
emphasize the basic weakness in our 
educational system — the failure to insist 
upon and set examples of high standards 
of excellence for our students. By means 
of a provocative analysis of his own train- 
ing he points up the inadequacies of 
remedies suggested by Dr. Conant and 
calls for some basic changes on the level 
of family and school. Dr. Eby, whose 
familiarity with the Chicago schools is 
derived partly from years of intensive 
work in teacher organizations, is profes- 
sor of social sciences at the University of 
Chicago. 





I am disturbed, 
because I do not think that superiority 


and better sputniks. 


in the production of inter-continental 
ballistic missiles is the answer to either 
America’s or the world’s problems. 


Family, Church, Community 
Set Levels of Excellence 

Levels of excellence in performance 
of tasks and in moral responsibility, it 
seems to me, arise from the primary 
relationship of family, church, and com- 
munity. There is satisfactory evidence 
to affirm that our best men of science 
and 
where 


scholarship come from homes 


high standards of personal 
performance are expected. It is no 


accident then that the smaller, church- 


related colleges produce proportionately 


their 
wealthier state-supported contempora- 


more men of science than 


ries: in the words of a recent Hazen 


Foundation report, “unique  institu- 


tions produce unique men.” 

For example, Manchester College in 
Indiana, a Brethren school not rich as 
endowments go, has one of the best 
records of any school in the state for 
completions by those who have gone 
on to graduate work in science and 
medicine. Juniata Co!lege, another one, 
ranks as one of the best in the prepara- 
tion of pre-medical students 

The little rural family church of my 
boyhood in Baugo, Indiana, has 
produced dozens of college graduates 
and holders of advanced degrees. Two 
of them rank high in scientific fields. 
And Baugo’s history is the history of 
many hundreds of similar communities 
and similar boys and girls who do not 
return to Baugo, undoubtedly to the 
misforture of Baugo, but to the good 


fortune ot the nation. 
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Achievement Related 
To Level of Expectancy 

Other examples come to mind, but 
these are enough to illustrate my point 
—not that Brethren or Mennonite boys 
and girls are necessarily brighter than 
others; but that they have a higher 
achievement quotient because they are 
the products of homes with higher 
levels of expectancy regarding perform- 
ance. And these levels of expectancy 
are not necessarily academic or intel- 
lectual; more often than not they are 
manual or agricultural. 

This has also produced 
moral excellence as well as a sense of 
personal responsibility; and increas- 
ingly, as I experience life, I become 
more convinced that levels of excellence 
begin with the performance of a task 
well done, regardless of the size or 
significance of that task. 


heritage 


My Pennsylvania “Dutch” father was 
He demanded 
nothing less than the best in perform- 
ance. He taught me as his father and 
grandfather had taught him. I re- 
member still the tears that came to my 


an excellent teacher. 


eyes when I pulled an Oliver plow 
backward rather than face my father’s 
scorn when he discovered a hole I had 
made in the ground, by permitting the 
plow to hit a stone. I remember how I 
scoured the pigpens and swept the last 
cobweb There 
just wasn’t a word for second best in 


from the cow stable. 
my father’s lexicon, and today I am 
grateful to him, grateful that at 76 he 
is still holding up the same standards 


to his sons and grandsons. 


What Examples Do 
We Set for Youth? 

Both of my sons have gone to Dad’s 
summer school; last summer the 
youngest learned how to empty a sack 
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of ground feed without wasting it, and 
how to drive a tractor-cultivator with- 
out covering up the corn. Dad’s farm 
from the wood lot to the barn is a 
picture of order. Today it produces 
forty per cent more than when he 
bought it; he is a good steward. Per- 
haps most significantly, I learned much 
from him by imitation. I marched side 
by side with him when we cut corn, 
and, in the frequent intervals of leisure, 
hunted and fished with him. 


In a sense my father was my first 
hero, and the dragons he slew were 
sloth, softness, and contentment with 
the second-rate. To him those who let 
their barns go unpainted and their fields 
grow up with weeds were almost as 
immoral as drunkards and deserters of 
families. It is because | believe that 
youth are influenced by their heroes 
that I am constantly haunted by those 
who are influencing the youth of today 

TV cowboys, movie actors skyrocket- 


ing to stardom and “colossal” salaries ; 


the the 


makers of the ‘fast buck.” 


in general, glorification of 

These, I assure you, have not lifted 
the levels of moral excellence or per- 
formance. Like so many in our culture 
they are the exponents of the short 
cut—but there is no easy road to ex- 
cellence. Permit me to illustrate: My 
seventeen-year-old son was fortunate 
enough to be a part of a musical organ- 
ization directed by a teacher who had 
high standards. Four times a week 
some forty young people got up an hour 
early so they could practice their sing- 
ing. From time to time they performed 
publicly and excellently. Each member 
of the organization was cognizant of 
the total performance and his part in it. 
They were not second-rate and they 
knew it. The satisfactions they derived 
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are not possible where there are no 
standards. 


Family Forsakes Role 
As Teacher of Values 


It is my thesis that not enough young 
Americans are having similar experi- 
ences, that our greatest tragedy is the 
breakdown of the family as a teacher 
of values, and that our greatest educa- 
tional weakness is in our lack of ex- 
pectancy. We are not, I am convinced, 
doing our sons and daughters any favor 
by pulling down the plumb lines of 
achievement. 

If I were setting out to produce 
scientists, I would begin by lifting the 
entire level of educational excellence 
toward a higher standard of perform- 
ance, by expecting better performance 
in everything from music to mathemat- 
ics. If more rigorous standards were 
advocated and larger goals were set at 
the point of origin, more young people 
would go on to higher levels of excel- 
like 


they are the by-products 


lence. Standards, attitudes, are 
contagious : 
of face-to-face relationship. 

Since the breakdown of the family 
as a teacher of values cannot be denied, 
it seems to me that more and more will 
be expected of the school. It is in the 
that must 


standards of excellence. 


school we recapture our 
‘rom this it 
follows that the first prerequisite for 
producing better standards is_ better 


teachers in our classrooms. 


Teachers Too Set 
Good or Bad Examples 


A teacher sets standards by what he 
demands of himself and his pupils. I 
am convinced for example that nothing 
demoralizes a class faster than failure 
to read and mark papers; it shows a 
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lack of respect for the efforts the stu- 
dent has put forth. If I had my way 
there would be fewer tests and more 
careful reading and marking of those 
given. At the university I insist not 
only on reading each student’s paper 
but also on knowing each student per- 
sonally. 


Fortunately, the richest experience of 
my high school days had been the con- 
cern of a perfectionist teacher of Eng- 
lish and Latin, who was forever pushing 
books under my nose. More than once 
I hated her insistence as I had my 
“Today 
we'll cut a hundred shocks of corn.” A 


father’s whenever he said, 
few years later when I began teaching, 
education was still the “open sesame” 
to the world outside; more of the 
and the 


When ] 


pupils in a one-room country school, | 


curious stimulating became 


teachers. stood before my 
was the teacher, and their parents re- 


spected me as such. 


Discipline was only incidentally my 
task because the entire community up- 
held my status and my authority (some- 
what crudely I admit), for there was 
an understanding between parent and 
child that a whipping in school would 
he climaxed by one at home. I do not 
approve of double-jeopardy for offend- 
ers, but it makes more sense to me than 
the 


take the position that their child is al- 


present behavior of parents who 
ways right and the teacher and the law 


always wrong. 


Warped Values Have 
Affected Teacher Quality 


In that long-ago order not everyone 
passed. There were standards of per- 
formance in spelling, and reading, and 
arithmetic; not maintaining them de- 
based the coinage. 
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There is something terribly wrong 
with a society in which the best stu- 
dents of science and engineering are 
chosen and trained to go into the busi- 
ness world, or into law or medicine. 
Today the teaching profession is be- 
coming to a larger and larger extent a 
sinecure for the second and third rate. 
When we realize how society has emas- 
culated the teacher and concomitantly 
the taught, this is understandable. 


Perhaps most of the moral choices we 
will be called upon to make will neces- 
sarily be economic. However, I do not 
share the common belief that another 
billion or two will buy us excellence. | 
am concerned with not the amounts we 
spend but for what we spend them. 
We spend as much for tobacco, liquor, 
and cosmetics as we do for education; 
and infinitely more for cars and roads, 
not to mention jet planes, rockets, and 
cuided missiles. But I do not want to 
belabor this point. 


When we realize the significance of 
the fact that six times as much is spent 
to educate a doctor as to educate a 
school superintendent, we will be get- 
ting nearer to understanding my thesis. 
Better teachers will emerge only when 
our society gives higher recognition to 
the teacher’s role. It is not entirely in- 
appropriate to remark that in Russia 
scientists and learned men are not con- 
sidered “egg-heads” but men of status 
and are rewarded commensurately with 
society’s opinion of them. 


Personal Standards Replaced 
By Desire to Conform 


My thesis is probably no more than 
a protest against our outer-directed, 
conformist culture —a protest against 
a culture for its failure to bring to the 
fore a pattern of personal and moral 
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excellence. Before they were culturally 
assimilated, the Jews did the best job 
of training in family and in synagogue. 


As A. Cohen tells us in Everyman’s 
Talmud, it is 


probably because the principal responsibility 
that rested on parents was to train their 
children for their life in the community of 
Israel. The ideal aimed at was to forge 
them as secure links in the chain of con- 
tinuity so that the religious heritage be- 
queathed by the preceding generation might 
be transmitted unimpaired to the genera- 
tions which would follow. The indispens- 
able requisite for such a consummation 
was the instilling into them of the knowl- 
edge of Torah. 
For the Jewish child there was a level 
of excellence rooted in family and pro- 
jected into community. And thus it 
was Our Gemeine- 
schaft was formulation of our 


Gesellschaft. 


among Brethren. 


the 


As long as values and uniqueness 
were at our center we survived, for 
the family and the community in that 
produced the standards on 
which survival depended. To me, life 
has meaning only if it demands that 


S< ciety 
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we live up to our own standards of 
good. These standards might be 
likened to a cultural gyroscope derived 
from family and roots. The school is 
merely a projection of the family’s 
teaching. 


Progressive Education 
Is Not the Villain 

It is not my purpose to attack Pro- 
gressive education. It is 
standing that education 
the significance of 
pupil in the learning process. 
as it should be, but never at the ex- 
pense of learning. It is never a kind- 
ness to a child when his parents and 
teachers capitulate to his desire for 
the second-rate, we should expect more 
from our pupils and our children 
because we love them. Every teacher, 
as every parent, has to risk at certain 
times the child’s hatred in order ulti- 
mately to gain his love. 


my under- 
Progressive 
emphasizes the 


This is 


We who are interested today in lift- 
ing the standards of excellence re- 
member with the deepest gratitude and 
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affection those teachers who demanded 
much of us, as I rejoice that I had a 
father who had a code and lived up to 
it. Imagine, if you can, a world with 


no standards of excellence. 


Summarizing the above observations 
within the framework of my _ philos- 
ophy and with special reference to 
the Conant report, I would emphasize 


a number of points: 

American society places ‘too little 
value on the teacher’s role, and I do 
The 


teacher lacks the status that was mine 


not mean mere economic value. 


when I began teaching in a rural 


school. Until this is changed, educa- 
tion will continue to attract fourth rate 


individuals. 


While increased pay is important, 
there is no positive correlation between 
pay and better teachers, any more than 


higher salaries produce more honest 


labor leaders or a_ better Congress. 


The 


plus factor is always dedication 
the teacher to whom teaching is a 
calling. 
The 


choosing 


America 
the 
order: (1) Science, (2) Medicine, (3) 


best minds in are 


careers in following 
I-nginneering, (4) Law, (5) Ministry, 
This 


exciting human 


Education. should be 


The 


beings with the most creative minds 


and (6) 


reversed most 


should be teachers. 
We 


much to educate a doctor as to educate 


expend almost six times as 


a teacher. American stomach aches 


take priority over our minds and souls. 
Mr. 


small high school. 


the 
With its elimina- 


Conant would eliminate 


tion he would also eliminate the dedi- 
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cation of those who return to their own 
communities where they are known. 
The problem of Chicago is administra- 
tive concentration and the frustration 
of teacher who do good jobs and feel 
unrewarded. Only the saints can charge 


their own spiritual batteries. 


Mr. Conant would increase the num- 


ber of counselors. I would decrease 


the teacher’s load. give him a free 
period and an attractive room and let 
him counsel his own troubled pupils. 
The 


unstructed. 


best human communication is 


School Cannot Make Up 
For Family Failure 

Finally, it is my opinion that we 
should understand that there are cer- 
tain things the school cannot do. It 
for 


cannot, substitute 


for example, 
the 


and mothers are their children’s first 


the failure of family. Fathers 


heroes. Excellence of performance, as 
I have indicated, is the foundation for 
excellence in character. I have no 
right to demand, either in performance 
or in morality, a standard I deny by 
practice. 


However, what the school can do 
and must —if our society is to regain 
the high level of excellence in intel- 
lectual and moral leadership which is 
its heritage is to recognize this 
problem of the disintegration of family 
life and to do all possible to compen- 
sate for it, by encouraging more- of 
our first-rate students to enter the 
teaching profession, and thus lift the 
role of the teacher to its rightful place 


in the category of professions. 
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An Academic Inventory 


Of High Ability Students 


Hyde Park High Examines 
The Record They Compiled 


The recent recommendations of Dr. 
James B. Conant with regard to the 
American high school have served a 
number of purposes, not the least of 
which has been to encourage those en- 
gaged in secondary education to take 
a closer look at the programs in the 
institutions for which they are respons- 
ible. Chicago’s high schools undoubtedly 
measure up well by the various criteria 
mentioned by Dr. Conant, although 


there is not, of course, unanimity 


as to the value of all twenty-one 


recommendations. 


At Hyde Park High School we de- 
cided to compile an academic inventory, 
not only because it was recommended 
by Dr. Conant, but because ability 
grouping had been in operation in the 
school for a number of years and we 
wanted to find out how our high ability 
students were measuring up academi- 
cally. We have examined our program 
by various means in the past, but 
the academic inventory provides an- 


other effective device for evaluating 


the school’s program for top ability 


students. 
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@ William A. Watters 


15% of Class 
In High Ability Group 

The students who constituted the 
graduating class of June, 1959, had 
been classified for ability grouping for 
the past several Thirty-eight 
of these students, most of them in the 
100 Program’, had been identified by 
various criteria as our high ability 
students. 


years. 


They comprise just under 
15 per cent of the class with which 
Table I 


next page) gives further information 


they were graduated. (See 


about the group. 


1The name commonly given to special pro- 
grams of study developed in various Chicago 
high schools for their gifted students.—Editor 


Many Chicago high schools have been 
making special provisions for their 
“gifted” students for several years now. 
Among these is Hyde Park High School, 
which by means of ability grouping had 
provided special attention for thirty-eight 
of its June graduates. In the article which 
follows, Dr. Watters, Hyde Park principal, 
details the results of an inventory con- 
ducted to see just how well these students 
performed in and out of class, how much 
work they undertook in various fields, 
and what their future plans are. 





TABLE I 
RANGES AND MEDIANS OF THE GrouP 
Me- 
Range dian 
I.Q. (at 8th or 9th Grade) 102-149 124 
ACE Percentile Rank 90-994. 94 
Percentile Rank in Class 44-100 89 


The original selection of members 
for this group was made on the basis of 
a number of criteria including achieve- 
ment scores in reading, composition, 
mathematics, and science ; and on school 
achievement as represented by marks 
and teacher’s judgment. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
the intelligence quotients range from 
102 upwards with a median of only 
124, (based on 33 cases) the American 
Council on Education percentile ranks 
found on tests given in the junior year 
of high school -show ali of these stu- 
dents to be in the 90th percentile or 
above. Again, although one of the stu- 
dents ranked in the bottom half of the 
class, there was definite cluster above 
the 80th percentile. 


Which Courses 
Did They Take? 


The first matter of interest in the 


inventory was the academic program 


carried by these very able students; 
the Table II. 
Several points seem worth noting. 


results are shown in 


All of the students carried a full four 
years or more of English. Thirty-one, 
or 81 per cent, took three years or 
more of mathematics. Thirty-three, or 
86 per cent, took three years or more 


of science 


All of the students took a minimum 
of four years of mathematics and sci- 
ence combined, and none took less than 
two years of each; thirty, or 79 per 
cent, took a combined total of six years 
or more; and twenty, or 52 per cent, 
took seven years or more in the two 
fields. 


Almost three-fourths of these stu- 


dents took only the required two years 
of social studies. Our own emphasis 


in and out of the school on mathe- 


matics, science, and foreign language 
is probably responsible far this fact, 
but the new graduation requirement of 
three social should 


years of studies 


provide the remedy. 


TABLE II 


NuMBERS OF STUDENTS TAKING VARYING AMOUNTS OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Semesters 
Completed 


1 


English 


? 
2 
5 


10 or more 


Total: 38 students 


8 


Mathematics 


Social 
Studies 


Foreign 


Science Language 
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Majority of Group 
Took Foreign Language 


Sixteen, or forty-two per cent of the 


students, took four years or more of 
foreign language, and sixty-five per 
cent three 


took more. An 


years or 
analysis of results not indicated in the 
table, that 


these students took two years of one 


however, shows some of 
language and then switched to another. 
Guidance procedures now in operation 
should minimize this tendency in the 
future. 

An analysis showed that about forty- 
six per cent of these able students took 
more than the thirty-two majors re- 
quired for graduation. Eight per cent 
Most of 
the majors they took were “academic” 


took over thirty-six majors. 


majors, that is, full semester units in 
English, social 
Only 
fifteen per cent of the group had fewer 


mathematics, science, 


studies, and foreign language. 


than thirty-two academic majors and 
most of these had more than thirty 
academic majors. It is obvious that 
the group was most interested in the 
academic subjects. 

took more than the 


required number of majors, investi- 


Of those who 
gation revealed that about equal num- 
bers of students got their extra credit 
through summer school and by carry- 
ing “fifth” majors during regular se- 
mesters. (Other school data indicates 
that the number of students getting 
credit for extra majors by both meth- 
ods is increasing.) Ten of the students 
in this group took extra work by carry- 
ing a fifth major at some time during 
Most 
of the fifth majors were taken in the 


their four years in high school. 


senior year, as there had previously 
been comparatively little effort to in- 
terest students in this practice. 
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re . 
é Samm ae 


Better Students Dominate 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


Although it was not included in Dr. 
Conant’s plan for academic inventories, 
we were interested in the amount and 
quality of participation in extra- 
curricular activities by these students. 

We had some awareness of the fact 
that our capable students were very 
active in extra-curricular activities, but 
the actual degree of participation was 
surprising. Only two students, or five 
per cent of the group, were completely 
non-participating: the rest belong to 
two or more activity groups. Seventy- 
one per cent of the high ability students 
held positions of leadership in one or 
more activities. 


It is obvious that this group has been 


naking a large contribution to the ac- 
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tivity program of the student body. 
We believe this to be good, but we are 
somewhat concerned about the fact that 
fourteen persons held positions of lead- 
ership in four or more activities, an 
indication that leadership is being con- 
centrated in too small a group. This 
of course is a common complaint in 
many schools. Special efforts are neces- 
sary to distribute the leadership among 
more students with varying degrees of 
academic ability. 


All to Attend College; 
50% Win Scholarships 

Slightly over 80 per cent of the 
entire graduating class plan to attend 
college, and this is about an average 
percentage for Hyde Park High School 
graduates. However among the select, 
high ability group, the intention to 
enter college is 100 per cent. None of 
them plans to go directly to work, and 
only two contemplate fewer than four 
years of college at the present time. 

The thirty-six students who intend 
to attend four-year colleges have made 
a total of ninety-seven applications to 
various colleges, an average of 2.75 
applications per pupil. Many members 
of the group have made application to 
only one college, but others have ap- 
plied to three or four institutions. Col- 
lege admissions officers have pointed 
to the complications created by multiple 
applications, but we in the high school 
cannot help but appreciate the difficulty 
of the problem from the student’s stand- 
point. We hope that the system being 
experimented with in some colleges for 
pre-applications during the junior year 


may help resolve this problem. 
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Twenty-eight, or almost three- 
quarters of this group, applied for or 
took an examination for one or more 
scholarships. Nineteen, or 50 per cent of 
the total group, were awarded scholar- 
ships. These nineteen were given a 
total of thirty-six scholarships, although 
in many cases it was not possible for 
them to accept more than one. (At the 
time the study was made, some scholar- 
ship grants were still pending. It is 
likely that three or four additional stu- 
dents in this group will receive scholar- 


ships of some sort). 


Inventory Useful 


In School Planning 


The inventory undoubtedly will prove 
useful in pointing up the strong points 
and weaknesses in our curriculum, in 
our extra-curricular program, and in 
our guidance procedures. As one result 
of the study, we are scheduling a series 
of group guidance sessions with the 
high ability students at various grade 
levels. The kind of information brought 
out in the academic inventory will 
guide us in outlining areas for attention 
at these meetings. 


It should be remembered that al- 
though we have had ability groups for 
some time in Hyde Park, the influence 
of some present practices has not been 
felt by these graduates during their full 
four years. The continuance of the free 
summer school, of the fifth major pre- 
rogative, and of new requirements will 
undoubtedly have profound effect on 
future graduates. We hope that our 
own guidance emphasis will also show 


itself felt in future inventories. 
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A New Look at Series 
In Children’s Books 


Newer Series Are Frequently 
Good and Useful Reading 


The services of the school library in 
helping pupils to learn to read and to 
read better are twofold. There is the 
cooperative responsibility with other 
teachers in the development and im- 
provement of the. reading ability of 
the individual pupils; there is also 
the responsibility for assisting in the 
development of discrimination, taste, 
and appreciation in personal reading 
interests. 


As the teacher-librarian at our 
school I have endeavored to maintain 


a materials center from which teachers 


For the past quarter-century it has 
been fashionable for educators and li- 
brarians to look down their noses at 
series books. Disenchantment with such 
poorly written series as the Horatio 
Alger and the Elsie Dinsmore books led 
to the removal of almost all series books 
from library shelves. Miss Leonard, 
teacher librarian at the Boone School, 
has examined the recent series books 
and found that most of them, instead 
of being poorly written and repetitious, 
are actually well done and useful. She 
argues a new —and cautious — look at 
series books in general. What makes 
this article especially effective is the an- 
notated list of current series it contains. 
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@ DM. Elizabeth Leonard 


and students can get the books they 
need to work on any unit, project, or 
problem, with selections suited to stu- 
dents of different reading abilities. 


I have also attempted to maintain a 
collection which would help the chil- 
dren acquire the habit of reading for 
pleasure and at the same time foster 
the development of some standards of 
literary taste. 


Series Books Fall 


Into Disrepute 


The question of how series of books 
for children fit into this twofold ob- 
jective is one every librarian must 


face. Less than three decades ago, 
librarians and critics were heartily 
condemning series in childen’s books. 
Lists of books 
were being published which included 
such familiar names as Horatio Alger, 
Martha Finley (“Elsie” books), 
Howard Roger Garis (“Uncle Wig- 
gley”), and other authors of books by 


the dozens. We were told that books 


not -to-be-circulated 


1Kinlick, Lucy M., “The Menace of the 
Series Books,” Elementary English Review, 
XII (January, 1935), 9-11; Root, Mary E., 
“Not-to-be-Circulated Books,” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, Vol. 3 (January, 1929), 446. 
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such as these were a menace to good 
reading. 

They were sentimental, unscientific, 
and lacking in color and vitality. No 
writer could be more hackneyed and 
uninspiring than when he carried the 
similiar theme 


same character or a 


more books. 


\lger had 121 listed to his 


through twenty or 
( Horatio 
credit. ) 
What 
Have series changed? First, let us de- 
The 


Dictionary gives this definition: 


is the status of series today ? 


fine series. American College 

\ set of volumes issued in like form 
with similarity of subject or purpose ; 
a number of things of the same kind 
usually related to each other, arranged 


or happening in order. 


Contents of Series 
Have Changed Radically 


\s applied to children’s books at 
the turn of the century, series were 
written in 


be Oks 


sequence about a 


central character and by one person, 


or at least under one person’s signa- 


ture. As applied to children’s books 


12 


in the nineteen fifties, series may or 
may not be written by one person; 
interest, or 
the 


the set is similar as to 


purpose, and format; and books 


are advertised as a unit. 
the 
early and recent series is that most of 


A marked difference between 


the early ones were fiction and likely 


to be sentimental fiction; while to- 


day’s series are mostly factual or 


semi-factual and, therefore, more 


The 


accent on children’s books today, de- 


realistic and scientific in tone. 


finitely, is on life around us — past 
and present. 

Perhaps the distinctive characteris- 
tic of present-day series, is that they 
are written by relatively distinguished 
men and women, distinguished not 
only as writers but as experts in other 
fields. 


of American 


For instance, the “Landmarks 


History” series, pub- 
lished by Random House, present ex- 
citing and dramatic accounts of per- 
sonalities and events. These colorful 
and completely accurate informational 
books aré being used right in the class- 


room as an ideal teaching aid. 
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Book Critics Praise 
Newer Volumes 
Concerning 
the high historical 
accuracy and quality of writing and 
singles out first 
America” by 


this series, one critic 


praises level of 


the volume, “Pre- 
Anne Terry 
White, a famous anthropologist, as an 


historic 


example. Another reviewer discussing 
the books in this series, writes: 
One secret of their success lies in the 
character and skill of the writers. They 
know how to convey their own inner ex- 
citement about a subject to young people.? 
Since 1954 Random House has been 
publishing another series known as 
“World Landmark Books.” 


table 


Such no- 
writers as Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, Quentin Reynolds, John 
Mason Brown, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, J. Dobie, Con- 
sidine, Holbrook, and Mac- 


Kinley Kantor have given these books 


Frank Sob 


Stewart 


a literary quality not to be found in 
most series. 
Serve As Introductions 
To History, Biography 

In addition to being accurate, ad- 
mirably written, and well designed, 
many of the series serve as fascinating 
introductions to biography and_his- 
tory. Until Bobbs-Merrill started the 
“Childhood | of 


there 


Famous Americans” 


series, few worthwhile 


he nt ks 
learn 


were 


which children could read to 


about their American heritage 


and about those who helped make 


books 
started many a reluctant reader on his 


America great. These have 
way, and this is no mean achievement. 


The 


schools is 


value of such a series to the 


incalculable. Good readers 
like them, poor readers try them, and 
retarded readers in upper grades and 


even high schools find content they 


October, 1959 


respect. The authors are many and 
include such able writers as Augusta 
Stevenson, Marguerite Henry, Wil- 
liam Steele, Ann Weil, Helen Monsell 


and Miriam Mason. 


The formula used in writing these 
fictionalized biographies involves 
creating imaginary episodes which re- 
veal certain characteristics of the per- 
son portrayed and inventing dialogue 
which enlivens and makes the dra- 
This technique, according to 
History Professor Douglas Adair, is 
the that 
Weems, who invented the cherry-tree 


matic. 


same as used by Parson 
story in his successful life of George 
Professor 
Adair does point out that for twentieth 
century children modern writers have 
streamlined and improved the Weems 
formula the 


Washington. However, 


both in historical and 


literary sense. 
Historical Series 
Prove Popular 
Scribner is issuing a series of “Ini- 
tial Biographies” by Genevieve Foster 


which cover a man’s entire life and 


provide children with a summary of 
a man’s childhood, youthful struggles, 
and mature contributions. This series 
combines excellent literary style with 
charming illustrations. 

Another series, “Signature Books,” 
published by Grosset and Dunlap, are 
books 
maximum amount of conversation and 
“life 
strong appeal for slow readers in the 
The books of Hazel 
Wilson, Margaret Leighton, Iris Vin- 


Nina 


biographical fiction with a 


action. These stories” have a 


upper grades. 


ton, 3rown Baker, and Enid 


2Martha Bennett King, Children’s Section, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Books, November 


11, 1951, 12. 
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Meadowcroft (the editor of the series) 
good, and all are 
written in a lively, fast-moving style 
that children enjoy. 


are particularly 


There is another historical series 


written by a single author and in- 
volving such meticulous research that 
the books deserve special mention. 
They are the biographies of presidents 
of the United States by Clara Ingram 
Judson. In uniform format with hand- 
some illustrations, these books are a 
fine addition to school libraries or to 
a child’s personal library. The series 
Wilcox Follett 


is published by and 


Company. 


Cater to Current 
Interest in Science 

Until recently there were few books 
on a simple level about science and 
nature. To supply this need, Franklin 
Watts, which had already published 
“First Trains” 
1948, 


the “First Book” series, covering such 


Book of by Campbell 


Tatham in decided to put out 


diverse subjects as bees, bugs, auto- 
mobiles, and rockets. These fine books, 
well and 
diagrams, will stimulate interest where 
Adults as 
as children, brought up to date by 


illustrated with pictures 


there has been none. well 


these books, are often moved to read 


further. Today there are over seventy 


“First Books” published, dealing with 
the the 
fields of the curriculum. 


various subjects in content 


Having noted the excellence of the 
better series today and their superi- 
ority over most of those of an earlier 
date, let us notice some dangers ap- 
this 

First, 


parent in trend toward series 


publication. too many series 


There 
the 


are being published. are too 


many duplications. At present 


14 


rate, the market will soon become so 
flooded that series will lose their iden- 
tity. Practically every publishing 
house has several series out and more 
on the way. The success of one series 
inspires the publisher to add to it or to 
put out another regardless of need. 


An example of phenomenal growth 
and sales is the “Childhood of Famous 
Americans” series published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. The first volume, “Abe 
Lincoln: Frontier Boy,” by Augusta 
Stevenson, has sold more than a hun- 
dred thousand copies since 1932. Re- 
cent additions bring this series to some 
one hundred volumes, and the total 
sales amount to more than two million 
dollars. 


Popularity Results 
In Flooded Market 


Random House, encouraged by the 
success of the “Landmark Books” of 
American history and world history, 
which were 
1950 and 
than one hundred titles, has launched 
a new series, the “All About” books. 
This series was introduced to the public 
in 1956 and already there are twenty- 
three books. 


started respectively, in 
1954, and now have more 


Aladdin Books, the juvenile trade 
branch of the Book Com- 
pany, jumped into the series business 
with the 


American 
“American Heritage’’ series. 
Grossett and Dunlap publishes seven 
John C. Winston Company 
found the “Land of the Free” 
so popular that it has begun another 
Adventure Books.” 
Henry Holt has started a new series 
devoted to artistic and literary figures. 


series. 


series 


series—‘‘Winston 


One could go on naming publisher 
after publisher who has started other 
series and added to those already in 
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existence. So many biographies are 


being written that one wonders how 
any writer can find anything new to 
about such 


say notable figures as 


Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and 


Daniel Boone. 
As one commentator expressed it: 


One bright spot in the current boom is 
that the 
reached 


the barrel has been 
and the 
figures 
whose lives were often more dramatic.* 


bottom of 


tamous 
publishers are turning to minor 


with the men 


Some Series Are 
Cheap and Mechanical 


Another serious objection to some 
of the series is unevenness of quality. 
Some are cheap in content and gaudy 
in illustrations. In their eagerness to 
outsell their competitors, many pub- 


lishers have gone too far in mass 
production. Thev set about meeting or 
creating demand by engaging certain 
writers to produce books on specific 
subjects by a certain date forgetting 
about the resultant quality of books, 
so mechanically written. Discrimina- 
tion must obviously be exercised in the 


selection of series books. 


Another cause for alarm is that in- 


dividual volumes of superior worth 


will suffer neglect. Bookstores and 


jobbers like series because they sell 
with less effort and bring in more 
money. 


y. Even if they wished to be 
selective, how could they with sets 
running into fifties and hundreds and 
a half dozen or more new volumes 
added yearly to each? In the words of 


Gladys Murphy Graham: 


October, 1959 


It will be an irreparable loss, if series 
by way of mass production push into the 
background the beautifully conceived and 
executed books that have influenced taste 
and development of American 
over the years.* 


children 


A Few Conclusion 


Concerning Series 


From the study and analysis of se- 
ries in children’s literature, one comes 
to the following conclusions. The pub- 
lishing of children’s books, particularly 
series, has become big business. Series 
of today are generally superior to the 
earlier ones and have helped to meet 
a need for certain kinds of informa- 
tional books at a low price level. But 
too many are being published too fast 
with too much duplication. The poorer 
series can sate the literary appetite 
rather than whet it. If reading is to 
bring satisfaction and pleasure to the 
child, we must strive to use discrim- 
ination and choice in the use of series 
with children. 

To 


with their selection of series books an 


assist teachers and _ librarians 


annotated list of some of the better 


series follows. While not an exhaus- 
tive list, it may serve as a guide in the 
series which will 


selection of serve 


both as a source of information and 
of reading pleasure. 

3Brown, Ralph Adams, America’s Chil- 
dren Meet a Fresh Crop of Heroes,” News- 
week, (September 1, 1952), 67. 

4Gladys Murphy Graham, Today’s Books 
for Children World, 
(Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of University Women, 1950), p. 10. 


and Tommorrow’s 


Listing Follows —» 
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A Creative Writing Project 


For the Primary Grades 


Pupils and Parents Work 


To Produce Poetry Book 


All classroom teachers know the 
tremendous amount of work that goes 
into any successful project. Some pro- 
jects are repeated each year with suc- 
cess. Sometimes one single idea will 
be an inspiration that will motivate 
both the teacher and the children far 
beyond the routine kind of project. 
After listening to the television pro- 
gram for in-service teachers of reading 
one morning, I walked down the hall 
and into my second grade classroom 
with a few new ideas and some old 
reviewed that 
Among the ideas that had 
been discussed were the introduction of 


ideas which had been 


morning. 


words that rhyme, reading short poems, 


an.l completing a rhyme with the right 


How a lesson on rhyming words de- 
signed to improve reading skills evolved 
into poetry writing, poetry publication, 
and a wide variety of activities designed 
to insure publication is the burden of this 
heart-warming report by a second grade 
teacher. Especially interesting is the way 
in which the parents too decided to try 
their hands at poetry. Miss Carroll, who 
has had many years of teaching experi- 
ence in Chicago schools, writes of an 
experience she had last year while at the 
Roy School in Northlake. 


October, 1959 


@ Aileen Carroll 


word. I had read many poems to the 
children to stimulate creative listening. 
I had also worked with rhyming words 
and from the comhintion we had made 
Now I felt I would 
like to try out the rhyming lesson that 
the TV iustructor had discussed that 
morning. 


a picture book. 


With this in mind I put 
several pairs of lines on the board 
during our language period. 
Which will you have, a ball or a cake? 
A cake is so nice, yes, that’s what I’! 
Which will you have, a cake or a cats 
A cat is so soft, I think I'll take that. 
To these I added some questions. 
With which word would you end each 
of these little rhymes? 
My little dog is as good as can be. 
He runs after cats but not after she he me. 
A bear and a duck went out for a walk 
It was fun to hear them and 
talk say tell. 
What words can you make that rhyme 
with these words ? 
ON 
BLACK 


lanugh 


Rhyme Exercises Leads 
To Saying Poems 

As we began to match the rhyming 
word pairs, one child suggested that 


1Bailey, Matilda, and Horrocki, Edna M., 
Our Language Workbook, American Book 
Company, 1958, p. 42. 
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he would like to say a little poem that 
he thought of while I was writing on 
the board. He gave his little two line 
poem. The other children suddenly 
picked up the idea, and it was then | 
decided that I would use the language 
period that afternoon to let the children 
write on the board words that rhymed. 

In the course of the later period | 


found that 


many children were in- 
trigued with rhyming words and with 
the little origina! rhymes I had put on 
the Words that had already 


introduced in 


board. 
been previous lessons 
were at, and 
cake. All these began to flow into short 


lines making little poems. We had five 


cat, rat. tail, sail, make, 


children at the board writing matching 
words. | put one matching word in 
each list. Then each of the five children 
were asked to put another matching 
word under it. 

Words that rhymed had a catching 
quality for seven years olds. As each 
child in the group around the board 
saw two words that he could put into 
short sentences which rhymed, I jotted 
them down for the purpose of using 
them in the next lesson. 

Looking at the two words pig and 
jig, one little boy said, “I know a poem 
that I saw happen on a farm.” I sug 
gested that he give his poem about his 
He said, “I 


This was the 


observation on the farm. 
saw a pig dance a jig.” 
beginning of an interesting jingle which 
Arthur started. 

\fter | 


wanted to add two more lines. 


wrote it on the board Susie 
We dis 
cussed the meanings of the words that 
were added to our poem. 

The ultimate poem was: 
JIG WIG 


a pig On the jig 
Dance a jig 


I saw 

with the wig 

With a wig On the fig 
Fig, Wig, Pig, Jig. 


The catchy words made sense to 
Susie and Artie. 


Project in Poetry 
Writing Evolves 

From the beginning of the project 
the group seemed to be carried along 


by a sense of enchantment that only 


seven year olds can achieve. It was an 


ideal form of motivation for us to use 


our 


word dictionary and 


workbook 


our new 


and it resulted in a 


trip to the public library to look at 


even 


the children’s poety collection. 

After working three days on our 
rhyming sentences, I could see that 
this lesson, which had started out to 
be simple word analysis, could also be 
a successful project in the production 
of simple, original poems. Not with all 
classes can teachers accomplish the 
same things, but the inspiration was 
there, and the enthusiasm of the group 
carried us on to a very interesting 
assignment. 

We had decided to publish our ef- 
forts in some form of booklet ; shortly 
afterward the children brought up an- 
other idea. They had carried home the 
information that we were working on 
poems. 
the 


Some children reported that 
and 
mothers had been working with them 


night before their fathers 
on some rhymes. I thought of the par- 
ents who were interested in the project 
could do to 
We 


wrote a short note to our parents in- 


and wondered what we 


work them into our assignment. 


viting them to write a short poem if 
they wished to add it to our collection. 


Even the Parents 
Start Writing Poems 
The the 


sponded immediately and began to send 


parents of children re- 


in their contributions which we read 
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and reread in our language period. 
Some of the parents later told me how 
happy they were to be a part of the 
little book which eventually resulted. 
Never before had they written any- 
thing that had been published. During 
the next two-week period I sent home 
reminder notes so that everyone would 
have the opportunity to participate. 
Some fathers even came to my class- 
room and very shyly presented a short 
Lit of wished to have in- 


work thev 


cluded in our little book. 
This provided me with an opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted with 


the listen to 


parents and to stories 
about their all too short school careers. 
They related the dreams they had for 
their children in contrast with the hard- 
The chil- 


dren’s interest in the project seemed 


ships of their own youth. 


to increase after the visit from their 
parents. 

After we had finished our poetry, we 
thought of running the poems off on 
the mimeograph machine, but som now 
this didn’t seem fitting for so grand a 
project as ours. We discussed this in 


our class and with another teacher, 
finally deciding to have the cover of 


our book printed professionally. 


Printing a Poetry Book 
For Gift Purposes 
The 


this development, and one child sug 


children were highly excited by 
gested we give our little books to our 
mothers as a Christmas present. This 
We tried to 


located 


idea was eagerly accepted. 


select a printer who was not 


too far from our school, so that we 


could walk to the printing 
little 


shop where 
life. 
Necessary arrangements were made by 


our 


he 0k we vuld 


come to 


telephone 


October, 1959 


The printer issued an invitation to 
the whole class to come in on Friday 
morning to see the presses and observe 
the processes going on in this world 
unknown to the children. Upon our 
arrival at the shop, the printer talked 
about the big machines and how they 
operated. He showed us the different 
colors we could use for our book cover. 
The children seemed to like bright pink 
above all other colors. He pointed out 
the machine which would actually print 
our cover. 


The printer was very enthusiastic 
when talking to the children. He told 
us that he had a boy in the second 
grade and therefcre took more than a 
passing interest 1n our project. 

While we were there I discussed the 
price with the printer. He said he in- 
tended to set a low price for the sake 


He set the nominal 
price of $7.00 for our project. Realiz- 


of the children. 


ing that this small sum was neverthe- 
less more money than we had to spend, 
I could readily see that this opened a 
new door for our project: it was now 


necessary to raise the money. 


Fudge Sale Raises 


Money for Printing 


We returned to school very enthu- 
siastic about our trip to the printer. 
During the afternoon we discussed the 
price that the printer was going to 
charge us. We knew that we had to 
have money to pay the bill when our 
books were ready. The printer had 
promised to give each child two books 
and there were thirty children in our 
group. We talked about selling some 


thing to get the money for our books. 


We talked about a rummage sale of 


old toys. We talked about a cup cake 
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sale. We eventually decided on home- 
made fudge, a suggestion of the assist- 
ant principal. We could easily make 
fudge, from packaged fudge mix and 
each one could have a part in the activ- 
ity. There were several things we could 
do together. We could make the fudge 
sale signs and paint these signs one 
We the 
prices and make small price tags. (We 
finally decided to charge three cents 
per piece. ) 


afternoon. could decide on 


We could wran each piece individu- 
ally in silver paper which would make 
us think of Christmas. One boy sug- 
gested that we put a red Christmas 
seal on each piece. We would ask two 
children to go to the primary grades 
We 
would sell our fudge just before lunch 
the 


to tell the children about our sale. 


so the children could eat it in 


school cafeteria. 

One of our room mothers bought 
the packaged fudge mix for us and we 
reimbursed her. The janitor brought 
two electric frying pans from the teach- 
ers’ room so that we would not have 
to worry about dangerous hot plates. 
One after we 


week the 


fudge. 


had been to 


printing shop we made our 


While our fudge was cooking we made 
price tags. The boys and girls each 
formed a line and took turns stirring 
the candy. There was one pan for the 


When 


girls and one for the boys. 


the pans were greased, we had many 
the 


fingers, to say least, assisting 
the teacher. - However, the fudge was 
finished without a casualty. Our five 
packages had filled four cookie sheets. 

While it was cooling we read The 
Wonderful Porridge Pot in our Scott 
Foresman reader. About the time our 
reading lesson was over, we had an- 


the 


other surprise. One of mothers 
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brought in three pounds of fudge in 
case we had an emergency and needed 
more fudge. 


Project Valuable for 
Pupils, Parents, Teacher 


The children lined up at noon and 
bought the fudge so rapidly that before 
twenty minutes had passed we were 
out of fudge and had made approxi- 
mately $10.00. The children now re- 
alized that we had enough money to 
pay the printer, but I think the teacher 
was happier about this than the chil- 
dren were, and incidentally, much more 
relieved. 

Yesterday, the little pink poetry 
books were delivered. We passed them 
out for everyone to look at. We knew 
each little poem from memory. There 
was much fun and laughter when the 

We really did 
We could all re- 
cite each others poems with our eyes 


silly ones were read. 


not need the names. 


closed. Finally, we wrote our mother’s 
and father’s names in the front of the 
books. + ch extra copy was addressed 
to an aunt or grandmother. We still 
have to wrap them as our Christmas 
gift. We chose a silver paper that we 
designed ourselves. It is an over-all 


pattern with many beautiful colors. 
The colors we used came from teacher’s 
Christmas cards of last year. 

The project appears to have been 
the most rewarding one in my years 
of teaching — rewarding in terms of 
the varied learning experiences it pro- 
the the and 
community cooperation it enlisted, and 
the satisfaction it afforded both pupils 
and teacher. And like so many of the 


best projects it had 


vided children, parent 


almost 
spontaneously from an incidental lesson 


grown 
in rhyming as an aid to reading. 
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An Eighth Grade Class 


Runs A Room Bank 


Students Learn About Thrift, 
Mathematics, Bookkeeping 


Since one of the nine broad social 
goals of the Chicago Public Schools is 
to develop economic competence, The 
Teaching Guide for Mathematics' in- 
cludes “Banks and Interests” among 
the subjects to be taught in the first 
semester of eighth grade. 

For the past eleven years, I have 
been teaching arithmetic to 8B and/or 
8A children. I had taught the banking 
unit many times. but in March of 1954, 
after we had spent a week discussing 
services which banks cender, the class 
asked me if we could have a bank of 
our own. 


I was doubtful about the feasibility 
of such a project for three reasons. 
First I felt it might be too time-con- 
suming. With a split-grade and forty- 


Although children study about banks 
and savings at various grade levels, few 
have concrete notions of the organization 
and mathematical processes involved 
in the actual operation of simple bank- 
ing procedures. Mrs. Barry, a teacher at 
the Warren School, was led into such 
an endeavor by: one of her classes and 
found it so rewarding in terms of in- 
sights gained that she has been “running 
a bank” for several years. 
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@ Vivian G. Barry 


six to forty-eight children in a room, 
it is extremely difficult merely to cover 
basic essentials. Secondly, I shuddered 
at the thought of what might happen 
if there were one bit of carelessness in 
keeping the books. The class I then 
had was a fine group, but too many 
of them were addicted to carelessness. 
And last, but not least, I was not 
too happy about taking care of other 
people’s find it difficult 
enough to take care of my own! 


money. I 


Class Interest Overcomes 
Teacher's Reservations 


When we discussed the idea, I pre- 
sented my objections. Interest was at 
such a high peak, however, that I found 
myself hecoming secretly pleased at 
the children’s enthusiasm over this 
proposed venture. Furthermore, we 
were planning an over-night trip to 
Springfield in May; and that would 
cost the children $10.98 each. I decided 
that a bank project might be a good 
way to save such a large amount of 
money. We worked out a plan, and I 
said that we'd try the bank idea on an 
experimental basis. 


1Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 1957. 
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We decided to have the bank open 
twice a week on Monday and Wednes- 
day from 10.30 to 11:10 for the boys 
and from 11:10 to 11:50 for the girls. 
One-half of the class was working on 
art projects during these periods while 
the other half of the 


group was at 


gym. Thus a minimum amount of 


time need be consumed. 


Four bank officials were to be 


elected by the group. Inasmuch as the 
bank was to be opened during the gym 
neriods, it would be necessary to have 
two boys and two girls as cashiers 
| again re-emphasized the importance 
The 


elected four very dependable students 


of careful bookkeeping. class 
since they wished to assure the success 


of their venture. 
The problem of responsibility for the 
children’s money was solved by open 


ing a savings account at a local bank 


in the name of the room. 
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Students Involved 
In Preliminary Planning 
The 


plans for the official opening. 


officers and I met to discuss 
There 
was much work to be done, such as 
deciding upon rules and regulations, 
purchasing a ledger, designing and 
making bankbooks, and setting up a 
card filing system to serve as the bank’s 
official record of each depositor’s ac- 
that 


jectives be set up for the project and 


count. It was also decided ob- 


from time to time an evaluation was 


made of our success or failure accord- 
ing to our established objectives. 
The 


gently for 


four bank officers worked dili- 


about a week, and I met 
with them a few minutes each day to 
listen to their plans and to offer sug- 
that the 


tentative 


gestions. It was understood 


four officers would set up 
objectives and formulate tentative regu 
lations. Final adoption would be ac- 
complished by a majority vote of the 


entire class. 
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Class Sets Up 
Learning Objectives 


After the class 


approved the objectives listed below: 


much discussion, 
To learn how: 
E Fe 


2. To use 


conduct a savings bank project. 
savings 


withdrawal slips. 


deposit and savings 


To use a ledger and to keep accurate 
financial records. 

To use the following vocabulary words 
with understanding. 


savings account balance 


deposit registration card 

signature 

ledger 

balance brought 
forward 

auditing of books 

interest 


depositor 
currency 
withdrawal slip 
passh¢ 0k 

( bankhook ) 
net deposit 


The 


lations 


following “Rules and Regu- 


were adopted. They were 
printed on poster board and hung in 


a prominent place in the room. 
BANK HOURS 

Monday 10:30 to 11:50 

Wednesday 10:30 to 11:50 


Bankb« 0k 


money 


must be presented when 


is deposited or withdrawn. 


A registration fee of ten cents will be 
used for current expenses of the bank. 


Deposits of twenty five cents and up 
will be received. 


Unless there is one dollar in an account, 
no withdrawal may be made (unless the 


account is being closed out). 


The signature on the registration card 
must compare with the signature on the 
withdrawal slip. 


Money may not be withdrawn from the 


bank the 
rhe 


In Case 


same day it is deposited. 


of the bank will be final 


a bankbook is lost. 


rec ords 


On March 19, 1954, the Hilltopper’s 


Savings Bank (our school is located 


on a hill) opened its doors. There 


were many depositors that day and, 


after the bank closed, the officers 
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worked perseveringly to enter the de- 
nositor’s name, bankbook number and 
amount of deposit on the correct side 
of the ledger. 

One officer entered the names in the 
ledger and examined the file card to 
see that it corresponded to the ledger. 
After the ledger page was completed 
and the money totaled, another officer 
checked the entries with the savings 
deposit slips and again counted the 


money to see that everything checked. 


Bank Provides Motivation, 
Learning Without Complications 
The bank celebrated its fifth birthday 
iast March. In my opinion, it has been 
a very successful endeavor. Enthusiasm 
never seenis to wane, and each semester 
a new set of officers is elected to op- 
erate Hilltopper’s Savings Bank. The 


new officers audit the books and see 


that everything is in order before they 


become responsible for the functioning 
of the project. 


The bank runs very smoothly now 
that the pattern has been set. In the 
five years we have never lost even a 
penny despite the fact that each se- 
mester the handled 
three hundred dollars of the children’s 
money. 


bank has over 
We never have had a careless 
officer. Frequently children who have 
previously been poor in arithmetic have 
officers. It is heart 


been chosen as 


warming to see these children take 
their job so seriously and to see them 
develop accuracy in keeping their fi- 
nancial records. Perhaps it is a little 
more work on my part, but it is worth 
it for the bank has served as a wonder- 
ful technique to develop interest in 


arithmetic. 
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Tips for Teachers 


e Elementary Vocational Guidance 
e Motivating Word Drill 


Using Community Resources 
In a Vocational Unit 


As eighth grade students prepare to 
enter high school, they begin to think 
seriously in terms of what they will do 
after completing their high school edu- 
We at the 


taken advantage of this new concern 


cation. 3oone School have 


to institute a program of vocational 
guidance which has become an activity 


of major importance. 


Called the career conference series, 
the program is interesting in that it in- 
volves faculty, students, and the parent- 
teacher association and depends essen- 
tially upon use of school-community 


resources. 
The conference series attempts to: 


1. Help each student gain some knowl- 
edge of the many vocations and professions 
open to him at a later date in life so that 
he may plan his program of study in high 
school accordingly. 


2. Provide information concerning spe- 
cific vocations, including job descriptions, 
requirements, the rewards of particular 
careers, and how to get started in various 
fields. 


3. Help our young people acquire whole- 
some attitudes regarding the worth 
dignity of work. 


and 


4. Give young people a practical view- 


point concerning employment conditions 


and job 


opportunities in business and 


industry. 
Essentially the conference consists 
of discussions of the various employ- 
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ment fields and professions by members 
of the Boone community engaged in 
these endeavors. This arrangement has 
two advantages over the more routine 
study and discussion of job fields by 
teacher and student: greater student 
interest and 


greater accuracy of in- 


formation 

The task of obtaining the speakers 
for the program is left to the PTA 
Career Conference Chairman although 
faculty the 


PTA representative any persons whom 


members recommend to 
they deem suitable to conduct particu- 
lar conferences. This usually results in 
adequate and competent coverage of 
enough fields to interest the majority 
of our students. Of course the fields 
to be discussed have to be chosen in 
terms of the particular community and 


its interests. 

After a speaker has been secur. 
discuss a particular field, he is sem a 
niimeographed guide sheet which lists 
aspects we would like him to cover. In 
outline fashion, it centers on such ma- 
jor topics as descriptions of duties of 
the position, requirements for it, re- 
wards — financial and otherwise, and 
how to get started to prepare for this 
vocation. In almost the 


every case 


speakers have followed the outline. 


The conferences are held during the 


This 


regular social studies periods. 
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procedure allows the remainder of the 
departmental program to function with- 
out interference by the career con- 
ferences. Each conference lasts forty 
minutes. It is suggested that about 
twenty-five minutes be used by the 
speaker to present his field subject and 
that ten to fifteen minutes be used for 
questions and answers. 


Many outstanding professional peo- 
ple have contributed their time and 
talent to the series and have enjoyed 
doing so. Several have expressed a 
desire to come back for future series. 

A letter of appreciation, written by 
a student, is sent to each speaker call- 
ing attention to some incident relating 
directly to him and thanking him for 
his assistance. 

Guy D. Brunetti 
300NE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Building a Simple 
Word Drill Device 

Like had been 
plagued by the problem of motivating 
word drill, which many of my pupils 
needed badly. Reading charts and flash 


most teachers, I 


cards had grown stale. Furthermore 
it was difficult to control even roughly 
the time of exposure when using them. 
What we really needed was a tachisto- 
scope. But tachistoscopes are expen- 
sive. and I knew the school budget 
could not provide us with one. 

To serve our needs, I built a flash- 
card exposure box which has delighted 
my pupils and motivated vocabulary 
mastery anew. 

I took a sturdy wooden box, ap- 
proximately fifteen inches by nine in- 
ches by six inches deep, removed the 
cover, cut an opening ten inches by 
three inches in it, and re-attached the 


lid with hinges. Holes were drilled 
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END OF BOx 
REMOVED 
TO SHOW 


PAPER THREADING 


Construction details for word drill exposure box. 


in the center of the two sides. Into 
these holes I inserted a heavy dowel 
rod, and to it attached a handle so 
that the dowel could be rotated. Four 
lighter dowels should be placed in slots 
close to the front of the box, at the 
upper and lower edges and in the 
center. (See diagram). 

A roll of shelf paper was slipped 
over the lower cowel, passed in front 
of the other three dowels and :fastened 
to the center large dowel, the one with 
the handle. In this way, the roll of 
paper could be rotated across the open- 


ing. The front dowels served to keep 


the paper flush in front of the opening. 


Words were printed on the roll of 
shelf paper so that one would be seen 
through the opening at a time. Between 
words were spaces equal to the open- 
ing, so that after the desired exposure 
a word would be covered without ex- 
As the roll of 
paper can easily be replaced, the box 
can be used repeatedly with differ- 
ent 


posing another word. 


words or even with arithmetic 
problems. 
GeorciA V. HINES 


SHEPARD SCHOOL 
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News in Education 


Do Teachers Influence 
Students To Become 
Teachers? 


that the 
teaching is a 


A widely ex- 


ample of 


held theory 
good prime 
factor in attracting potential teachers 
was disputed in a recent report by 


the Woodrow Wilson 


Foundation. 
The report 

submitted by 

won 


Fellowship 


was based on papers 
seniors who had 


Foundation awards for a 


college 
year of 
graduate \wards 
$2,700 


study. averaging 
,200 


candidates 


were given to seniors 


7 OOO 
sights set on teaching. 


selected from who 


had their ach 
was asked to write a 1,000-word state- 
ment intellectual 


college, 


covering interests, 


activities in and career plans. 


\fter a study of 600 papers, the 
that 
been 
their 
teachers in the 
\bout 


had from actual 
teaching experience as a laboratory or 


discovered most. of 


had 
influenced by either 


Foundation 


the seniors not consciously 


high school 


or college selection of 


a career. thirty per cent said 


the incentive come 


classroom assistant, 


tutor, Sunday 
scout or camp leader. 


thirty-six of the 600 


school teacher, 
Only fellow- 


ship winners whose papers were stud- 
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ily 
i Th 


Lh Meade >/\ att ltd. 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


ied made positive mention of any in- 
fluence toward teaching programs, 
and a dozen said that high school had 
been a dull and inadequate experience. 
The fared somewhat better 
120 seniors had a good word for the 
influence of their institutions. Yet 
only thirty mentioned the specific in- 
fluence of a professor. 


colleges 


Why Education Graduates 
Leave the Teaching Profession 


One reason the teachers’ shortage is 
hard to beat is suggested by a North- 
western University study. The study 
that than half the stu- 
dents who prepare for teaching careers 
at Northwestern either never teach or 


drop out of teaching after a few years. 


reveals more 


If Northwestern’s experience is typ- 
and there is little 
otherwise, 


reason to think 
teacher the 
be trained. 


ical, 
then for every 


schools need, two must 


The study 
student, 


was made by a graduate 
Dorothy McCreery. She at- 
tempted to find what has happend io 
Northwestern’s School 
founding in 
learned forty-three 
the graduates 
are still teaching or working in some 
phase of education. But fifty-five per 


the alumni of 
of Education 
1926. She 


per cent of 


since its 
that 
bachelor’s 
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cent of 
alumni 


the 1,675 bachelor’s degree 
who answered the question- 
naire have left teaching or never 
entered it. ‘The 
cent either have 
graduate work. 


remaining two per 
retired or are doing 


the reason that six- 
teen per cent of the women graduates 
never taught a day after a four-year 
course in education, and that thirty- 
three per cent resigned after five years 
of teaching. One-third of the men 
changed their minds about teaching 
immediately after graduation and an- 
other eleven per cent dropped out of 
teaching during the first few years. 
The main reason men gave for losing 
interest in teaching was inadequate 
salaries. The vast majority turned to 
positions in business where incomes 
were higher. 


Marriage was 


The survey also traced the careers 
of 2,846 students who earned master’s 
degrees in education at Northwestern. 
Eighty per cent of these alumni are 
now employed in schools or colleges. 
Fifteen per cent have left for other 
fields and five per cent have retired. 
The main reasons for dropping out 
were the same as those given by the 
bachelor’s degree alumni: marriage for 
the women; better pay for the men. 


City Schools Add To 
Language, Science Equipment 


A major expansion of foreign lan- 
and instruction is 
manned for the Chicago public schools. 
More than half the program will be 
financed with federal funds under the 
National Education Act. 
Three complete language laborato- 
ries are to be established, including 
one at South Shore High School. 
Schurz High School and the Luella 
Upper Grade Center have been tenta- 
tively selected as the other laborato- 
ries. In addition, ninety-eight listening 


guage science 


Defense 
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tables including tape recorders and 
earphones for listening to foreign lan- 
guage recordings are to be installed in 
high school libraries. 


Other foreign language plans call 
for wiring twenty classrooms with iso- 
lation booths where students can listen 
to records and for providing mobile 
equipment for schools that lack other 
facilities. 

Under the science project, 210 mo- 
bile science and science 
kits are to be placed in elementary 
All grade will be 

with High 
schoois will get laboratory equipment 
to provide advanced chemistry and 
physics work for gifted students. 


laboratories 
schools. schools 


provided microscopes. 


In explaining the details of this 
program, General Superintendent 
Benjamin C. Willis said that addi- 
tional expansion in the foreign lan- 
guage and programs would 
take place in the next three years, 
when more federal funds 
available. 


science 


will be 


A Report on the Chicago 
Summer School Program 


In his second report to the Chicago 


Board of Education on the summer 
school program, the general superin- 
tendent of reviewed the tui- 
tion-free the past four 
years and made recommendations for 
the improvement and extension of the 
program for the future. 


sche DI ls 
program of 


In terms of numbers, growth of the 
summer session can be measured from 
the 12,732 
35,126 attending in 
26,530 were high students 
whose work was equivalent to that of 
9,400 full-time students for one semes- 
ter. This has the effect of freeing a 
4,700 pupil high-school building for 
full year. The 4,440 el- 


ementary school pupils each saved one 


enrolled in 1955 to the 


1958. Of these, 


sch ( y] 


one school 
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full semester in their eighth-grade 
course of study. This is equivalent to 


1,710 


buildings 


freeing two seat elementary 


school for one full school 


year. 


Although the growth of the tuition- 
free program appears to entail addi- 
tional expense, it actually results in a 
substantial the Board of 
Education. 


The offerings 
during a summer session has changed 
considerably during the past four 
As practiced during the 1958 
session, these include: 


1. An program. Twelve 
high school classes in four centers provid- 
ed opportunities for the more academically 
able high-school students to do advanced 
work in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
English, or a foreign language. These 
offerings eliminated some of the difficul- 
ties of programming gifted students which 
the regular high school faces. 


saving to 


concept of course 


years. 


enrichment 


2. A remedial program. 


provided hour-long 
reading and 
pupils in sixteen 


This program 
remedial 
mathematics for 


sessions in 
elementary 
centers. Small 
pupils who were self-motivated, and spe- 
cially trained teachers produced growth 
which gave: retarded pupils some hope of 
succeeding in the regular school program. 
The average growth in reading in one 
center approximated two years; in math- 
ematics, one year. 


classes, 


2 


3. A review program. Pupils in grades 
seven and eight who had been failed at 
the conclusion of the spring semester were 
provided the opportunity to repeat the 
grade. Usually such pupils were thus able 
tu continue successfully with 
age groups. 


4. An 


their own 


ation program. Occasion- 
ally is advisable for a pupil to 
finish school in than the required 
number of or to attempt to make 
up in school the semesters of 
work lost through illness during the early 
years of his school career. In 1958, 711 
high school students were graduated from 
summer school. Of the 691 elementary 
school graduates, there were many who 
were adjusting their graduation date for 
the same reason as the high school students. 


seems 
less 
years 
summer 
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5. Additional offerings. The secondary 
program offerings included many courses 
which students desire to take but which 
they are unable to in their regular school 
year because of the demands of certain 
academic programs. The summer session 
is considered as a desirable time to avail 
themselves of such offerings. Typing is 
a popular summer school course among the 
college-bound group of high school stu- 
dents, as are shorthand and bookkeeping. 


Dr. Willis To Head 
Policies Commission 


Jenjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, has 
been elected chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Dr. Willis, 
the current vice-chairman, will succeed 
Virgil M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, as head of 
this policy-making 
American Education. 


key group in 


Teaching Still Unattractive 
To Bright Boys 


Teaching is still unattractive to top- 
ranking senior high-school boys, if 
National Merit Scholarship data are 
representative. 

Of the more than 900 Merit Schol- 
arship winners this spring, fifteen per 
cent have chosen teaching as their life 
work. (A few winners were undecided 
about a career.) Only eight per cent of 
the boys in this group gave teaching 
as their occupational choice. This is 
approximately the same per cent as 
indicated interest in teaching when the 
first Merit Scholarship winners were 
announced in 1956. 


American Education Week 
Set for November 8-14 


The annual observance of American 
Education week for 1959 will be held 
during November 8-14 with the theme 
“Praise and Appraise Your Schools.” 
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Suggested daily topics for this ob- 
servance are: 
November 8: The Child: 
Education Mean to Him? 
November 9: The Parents: How 
They Work for Better Schools? 
November 10: The Teacher: What Is a 
Teacher ? 
November 11: The People Next Door: 
Who Are They? 
November 12: The Schoolboard Member : 
What Are His Responsibilities ? 
November 13: The Adult Citizens: How 
Can the Schools Serve Them? 
November 14: The Voter: How Does 
He Make His Decisions on Education? 


What Does 


Can 


Harvard Announces Results 
Of Advanced Placement 


Almost one-third of the freshmen 
in Harvard College this year had col- 
lege-level before they got 
there, under the Advanced Placement 
Program. 


courses 


After four years of experience, Har- 
vard has announced that its advanced 
placement students are performing 
well and that advanced teaching in 
high school bears up well under the 
college test. Students who took ele- 
mentary college courses in high school 
actually did better in advanced courses 
than those who had done their elemen- 
tary work in college. 

Forty-seven per cent of the ad- 
vanced placement students at Harvard 
come from public high schools. There 
are 200 men from 115 schools in this 
year’s freshmen class. Fifty-five men 
were admitted directly into the sopho- 
more class because of advanced courses 
taken in high schools. Eleven students 
entered Harvard as freshman after 
their eleventh year in school, without 
secondary school diplomas. 


NEA Reports on Science 
And Math for the Gifted 


The high school years should be 
used for “depth” study of science and 
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mathematics according to two recent 
reports from the Project on the Aca- 
demically Talended Student of the 
National Education Association. 


More science and mathematics work 
should be given in the elementary 
grades so that senior high school stu- 
dents may go into this “depth” study, 
the reports state. They also stress the 
importance of advanced placement 
programs for senior students and the 
organization of seminars for extra- 
curricular work. 

These reports are part of a series 
designed to provide guideposts for 
teachers and administrators seeking to 
upgrade their programs for the aca- 
demically talented. Other reports on 
the social studies and English are 
scheduled to be released in the early 
fall. 


Meeting Plans of Local 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Organizations 


There are two professional organi- 
zations that serve the interests of 
kindergarten-primary teachers in the 
Chicago area: a chapter of a national 
organization known as the Association 
for Childhood Education — Chicago 
area; and a local organization called 
the Chicago Public Schools 
garten-Primary Association. 


Kinder- 


To familiarize all teachers in this 
specific field with the 1959-60 pro- 
grams of these organizations, the fol- 
lowing meeting plans are announced. 

The Chicago Public Schools Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association’s meetings 
are held at the Republic Building, 209 
South State, nineteenth floor. The dates 
of the meetings, topic for discussion, 
and guest speaker follow : 

October 1: The importance of Kinder- 

garten, Miss Kathryn M. Steinmetz, 


District Superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools. 
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November 5 
of Modern 
ten-primary 
Sachs, 


and 
Mathematics in 


Concepts Techniques 
Kindergar- 
Jerome M 
College 
Children, 
television 


grades, Dr. 
Chi “ago Teachers 


December 3 Books for Stuart 


Brent of radio and 
January 7: Arts 
Children, Mr 


western 


and Crafts for 
Everett Saunders, 
University. 


Primary 
North- 


Febrauary 4 
TV Services, 
Assistant 


Making the Most of Radio 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, 
Director of Tele 
Public 
Rhythms with Kindergarten- 
Primary Children, Mrs. Marian C. 
Hoffing, Supervisor, Division of 
Centers, Chicago Public Schools 
April 7: New 


Primary Grades, 


Radio and 


vision, Chic ago Schools 


March 3 
Social 


Science at the 

Miss Illa 
University of Chicago 

May 21: Children of 
Hillderbrandt 


Look in 


Podendorf, 


Mrs. E. H. 


lraq, 
Meeting at Wiloughby Towers, & 
South Michigan Avenue on the third 


floor, the Childhood 
Education the 


Association for 


Chicago area offers 
following : 
The 


Books, 


October 3: Search for 


Mr. and Mrs 


Brent of radio and television 


Children and Com- 
Leland Col- 
umbia University (this meeting is being 
held at the Museum of 
Industry ). 


Values 
through Stuart 
October 31: 


munications, Dr. 


New 


J act ybs, 


Science and 
December 5 
Mr. Richard 


Brothers, 


When Teachers Free Them- 

Mohr, Vice-Pres., 
followed by three 
groups. 


Needs to 
North 


selves, 
Laidlaw 


sectional discussion 


January 9: A 
stand, Dr. Mary 
Mental Health 

February 6 
beth 
Radio 
Schools 


March 5: Legislation and the Citizen in 
the Classroom, Frances a 


Teacher 


Under 
Griffin, Shore 
Association 

Learning, Eliza- 
\ssistant 


Television, 


Tools for 
Marshall, 


and 


Director of 


Chicago Public 


| Jaw se yn, Re- 


presentative, Illinois Assembly 


April 2 Our Eyes, presented 
by a panel of student teachers from the 
Chicago 


May 7: And gladly teche Mary E 


Courtenay, Director Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Division, Chicago Heart 


General 


Through 


area. 


\ ssociation. 
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New Guide to Children’s 
Books of 1948-57 


The latest publisher to answer the 
growing need for guides to the be- 
wildering mountain of children’s books 
is the University of Chicago Press 
which recently issued Good Books for 
Children, edited by Mary K. 
Devoted 


Eakin. 
exculsively to books pub- 
lished during the decade 1948-57 this 
guide is designed both as a_ profes- 
sional tool for librarians and teachers 
and as a guide for literate parents who 
are seriously concerned 
children’s reading. 


The 1,000 titles included in this 
288-page guide (1CO from each of the 
ten years covered ) 


with their 


’ were selected from 
the books favorably reviewed in the 
Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books during its first decade of pub- 
lication. Issued monthly under the 
sponsorship of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
the Bulletin was edited through most 
of this period by Miss Eakin. 


These years saw three important 
changes in the reviewing of children’s 


books: the substitution of critical for 
merely descriptive reviewing, the use 
of more specific age-level gradings, 
and the inclusion of suggestions for 
curricular or other specialized uses. 
In these changes, which stemmed 
awareness of the 
reviewer's responsibility to his audi- 
ence, the Bulletin has played a major 


role. 


from an increased 


(Of the 1,000 books selected, 558 are 
fiction. Of these 141 are for primary 
grades; 192 for intermediate grades; 
109 for junior high school; and 26 
for senior high school. The range for 
the 442 non-fiction 
mary grades; 


titles is: 36 pri- 
151 intermediate grades ; 
177 junior high school; 32 senior high 
school; and 46 for all ages. 
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Periodicals 


“Perpetuation of Delinquency Through 
Language Usage.” By Lawrence A. Ben- 
nett. The Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 


nology and Police Science, May-June, 
1959. 


An interesting analysis of the re- 
lationship between the communicated 
symbols and continued delinquency is 
presented by the author who has been 
engaged in correctional work for sev- 
eral years. The author maintains that 
the general pattern and the vocabulary 
of the communication which resemble 
“jive talk’ establish a psychological 
Larrier between the delinquent group 
and the law-abiding group. Effective 
treatment of delinquency is based on 
the therapist’s ability to cope with the 
esoteric language. One questionable 
approach in this respect is for the 
“treatment person” to learn to com- 
municate with the delinquent in his 
own idiom. Communicating with the 
delinquent in this way is said to be 
since it will very likely 
undermine the treatment person as an 
authority figure and may appear to 
sanction the continuation of the use of 
delinquent language. 


dangerous 


Instead, a cautious modification of 
the speech patterns of delinquents is 
suggested to bring about the change 
in delinquent thinking and ultimately 
produce the desired change in youth 
behavior. 


October, 1959 


@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


“Attitudes to Arithmetic — Number 
Anxiety.” By J. B. Biggs. Educational Re- 
search, June, 1959. 

In this lengthy article over fifty re- 
search findings are summarized and 
evaluated bearing upon the emotional 
factors affecting mathematical perform- 
ance. In analyzing the research the 
author found that many studies re- 
ported a close relationship between 
maladjustment ard poor performance. 
Although this is also true of other 
school subjects, the relationship was 
reportedly much closer in the case of 
arithmetic. It was believed that the 
achievement of the maladjusted pupil 
would be improved if more imagina- 
tive methods were employed by the 
arithmetic teacher. 

Research results also indicated a 
strong distaste for arithmetic. Negative 
attitudes which appeared early in school 
deepened during the pupil’s 
career. 


school 
The most common reasons for 
negative attitudes were found to be 
based upon a lack of a proper under- 
standing of the subject, which in many 
cases was attributed to plain boredom, 
a product of mechanical and uninter- 
esting teaching. What appeared to be 
obvious in the review of research was 
the lack of any intrinsic reason why 
mathematics should be distasteful to 
pupils. The general conclusion reached 
was that the fault must lie in the 
classroom. 
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“Grow Your Own Administrators.” 
School Management. July, 1959. 


This is a description of a sound pro- 
gram for the selection and training of 
elementary school principals. Although 
the has been utilized in a 
small New York community with a 
student population of some six thou- 
sand, 


program 


of the administrative 
program might well be adopted by all 
school systems having multiple school 
units. This is the internship program 


one part 


which is required for candidates who 
have qualified for the principalship. 
The Lindenhurst program is based 
on the fundamental belief that the best 
classroom teachers make the best school 
administrators. The top teachers who 
apply for the principalship are care- 
fully screened. They are then relieved 
of all for 
months and are exposed systematically 


teaching assignments SIX 
to all possible major administrative 
problems or experiences that will con- 
front them as principals. Under staff 
supervision, the intern also spends time 
working with and observing the opera- 
tion of neighboring school districts and 
of the state education department. 


Such a comphehensive training pro- 
gram is considered necessary to insure 
proper educational leadership in school 
administration. The cost of the project 
to the school district is less than $100 
per intern over the regular salary. 


“Normal Children Who Just Don’t Try.” 
By Sue A. Warren and Lawrence lannac- 
cone. The School Executive, July, 1959. 


An experimental method proved ef- 
fective in improving not only achieve- 
ment, but and social 
relationships of sixteen 7th-grade stu- 
dents ina Western New York suburban 
school. The results of the Stanford 
Achievement Test given at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the semester 
revealed that the average overall im- 


also behavior 
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provement of the experimental group 
was significantly greater than that of 
the students in the regular classroom. 


Certain factors were suggested as 
having influenced the improvement of 
the experimental group. It was quite 
probable that the teaching method 
which stressed individual instruction 
was responsible for some of the gain. 
Achievement may have been enhanced 
by the emphasis placed on self-evalua- 
tion techniques used to assess pupil 
progress. No doubt, too, the develop- 
ment of a group structure within this 
small class, in which good pupil rela- 
tionships were realized, created a fa- 
vorable climate for learning. It was 
believed that the most likely explana- 
tion for the improvement in the experi- 
mental group lay in some combination 
of these factors 


“Attitudes of Teen-Agers Toward Family 
Relationships and Homogamy of Social 
Characteristics of Their Parents.” By Theo- 
dore R. Johannis, Jr. and James Rollins. 
Sociology and Social Research, July- 
August, 1959. 


The information used in this study 
of teenage attitudes was taken from 
1148 questionnaires submitted by 
1 tenth-grade population in Tampa, 
Florida. The tenth-grade adolescents 
provided information on the back- 
ground characteristics of their parents, 
attitudes toward home life, attitudes 
toward father, mother and _ siblings. 
In brief, the study considered various 
factors in family relationships to de- 
termine the relationship between the 
child’s rating of the happiness of his 
parents’ marriage and his affection for 
them. 

The results showed no significant 
differences between the responses of 
males and females to the questions re- 
lating to the background characteristics 
of their parents, between degree of 
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marital happiness of parents and the 
attitude of teenagers toward home life. 
In general, the analysis of background 
characteristics of parents failed to 
produce any significant differences. 

A significant difference was found 
between the attitude of the adolescents 
toward home life attitude 
toward fathers and mothers. The teen- 


and their 


agers tended to have a less positive 
attitude toward home life than toward 
their mothers and toward their fathers. 
Another significant difference was dis- 
covered the attitude of the 
teenagers toward siblings and the mari- 
tal happiness of parents, attitudes to- 
ward home life 


between 


and attitudes toward 
fathers and mothers. In the final rela- 
tionship, the teenager attitude toward 
mothers was found to be more positive 
than toward fathers. 


“ETV: The Story Up to Now.” By Harold 
E. Wigren. NAEB Journal, May, 1959. 


In tracing the evolution of ETV, the 
author, an ETV Consultant for the 
NEA, also enumerates the various con- 
tributions made by television to educa- 
tion. Although the potential of the new 
medium has been great, education has 
been deprived of its full benefits. Ac- 
cording to the author, educational tele- 
vision was imposed from the top down. 
Many school administrators were more 
concerned about saving space than 
improving learning. Teachers were 
generally ignored in planning for edu- 
cational television from the very begin- 
ning. This lack of involvement of 
teachers in utilization of television has 
been a serious shortcoming to date. 
Future planning for educational tele- 
vision, according to the author must 
provide for broader involvement of 
teachers. A need is also expressed for 
valid experimentation in new types of 
program designs rather than attempts 
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to justify large television classes by 
comparisons on tests measuring the 
rather obvious results of factual learn- 
ing in television and conventional 
classes. Perhaps the most significant 
part of the author’s conclusion is the 
statement that the importart reason 
for adopting television is not to save 
on teachers or classroom space but to 
improve the quality of learning in our 


classrooms. Unless the economy motive 


is placed in the proper perspective, 
television will an outmoded 
gadget when the public discovers a less 
expensive method of cutting school 
costs. 


become 


“What About Homework?” By Ben M. 
Harris. The Texas Outlook, August, 1959. 


This is a review of current conflicting 
opinions and inconsistent research find- 
ings on the place of homework in the 
classroom. Despite the controversial 
nature of the reported viewpoints, the 
author outlines a number of guidelines 
for policy and practice regarding home- 
work. Homework, he contends is one 
of many valuable teaching devices but 
it is not a panacea for improving edu- 
cation. It is not a substitute for good 
teaching. The values of homework vary 
greatly with the assignment. Teachers 
assigning homework should consider 
individual differerices and home condi- 
tions in determining the amount and 
types of homework assignment. It is 
also pointed out that homework which 
is challenging, different, and unas- 
signed but encouraged, will probably 
produce the best results. Very impor- 
tant, too, is a school schedule for home- 
work assignments to prevent undue 
hardship resulting from the assign- 
ments of several teachers. In conclusion 
the author’s reminder is that home- 
work offers no educational remedy 
and it bears little relationship to good 
teaching. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Vikings 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes 
color, $100. Educational collabo- 
Ralph W. Crodier. Coronet Instruc 
tional Films, 65 East So. Water St., Chicago 


1, Il 


The and 


Their Explorations. 1 
reel Black and 
white, $55; 


rator 


800 A. D. the 
known 


From about Vikings made 
their throughout Europe, 
England, Ireland, Greenland, and as far west 
as the North America. This film 
something of the living habits and 
Norway, Sweden, 
of the Norsemen. This rela- 
tively barren, water-surrounded area encour- 


presence 


coast oft 
shows 
homeland — in present-day 
and Denmark 
aged enterprise in the direction of the sea. 
and as 
known, 


\s fishermen, conquerors, plunderers, 
traders, the Vikings 
feared, respected 
Further, they left 
tory by their conquest of portions of Eng- 
land (the Danelaw), Ireland, France 
(Normandy ), as well as in their more peace- 


came to be 
throughout Europe 
mark upon his- 


and 
a lasting 


and 


ful trading ventures into Russia (The word 
is derived from “Russ”, or “rowers”, a de- 
scriptive term applied to the Viking traders. ) 


This film is of the highest quality in color, 
sound, would recommend it 


a supplement in history and social 


and scenes. | 
highly as 
studies. It could also be easily adapted to a 
unit in geography. The level for which this 
film is appropriate is quite varied; that is, it 
would be quite useful at the intermediate and 
high school levels as well as at junior college 


level William H. Strawn 


United States Expansion 
Territory. 1% 


The Northwest 
minutes. 16 mm 
sound. Black and white, $68.75; color, $125. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


reels. 13% 


’ 
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An adequite visual presentation of the 
early efforts to settie the Ohio frontier. Its 
political and cultural backdrop is the Land 
Act of 1785 and The Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. Just one remark of criticism seems 
necessary. The pupil will be hard put to ex- 
plain why the settler preferred to go to the 
frontier under the auspices of the land com- 
pany when he refused to settle alone, because 
of the distance and cost of land. The photog- 
raphy is good. Characters are well 
The follows a sequence of 
development. 


cast. 
logical 
Joseph Chada 


story 


Leonardo da Vinci and His Art. 1% reels. 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, 
$68.75 ; color, $125. Educational Collaborator : 
David M. Robb. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


A very fine art appreciation film on one 
of the most significant figures in the Renais- 
World. The film not only points out 
Leonardo da Vinci's importance as an artist 
but also his genius ir other fields of endeavor. 


sance 


The life and times of the Fifteenth Century 
are woven into a passing kaleidoscope of 
Da Vinci's works of art. The interpretation 
of his art introduction to the 
Renaissance and its awakening of 


serves as an 
period 
man’s mind. 


Recommended for high school and college 


not only for art but in the study of world 
history and the humanities as well. 
Jane Neale 


The West Indies: Geography of the 
Americas. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $55; color, $100. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Frank E. Sorenson. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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This film 
Coronet’s 


constitutes another 
“Geography of the Americas” 
intermediate and upper grades 
geography and social studies classes. The 
outstanding characteristics of this film are its 
skillful use of maps, its excellent 
raphy, and the fine coordination 
commentary and frame sequences. 
the following 


addition to 


series for 


photog- 
between 
He ywever, 
apparent: a 
lack of organization of content, too much 
territory covered in a single reel, and too 
little emphasis upon the importance of the 
West Indies to the United States. A regional 
treatment of the West Indies, whether politi- 
cally, physically, or economically, utilizing at 
least three or four reels of film, would help 
to correct the weaknesses and omissions. 
Vernon W. Brockmann 


weaknesses are 


Laws of Conservation § of 
‘latter. ¥%4 reel. 16 mm 
white, $41.25; color, $75. Educational Col- 
laborator: Marvin Camras. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
kK, iii. 


This film provides a background for the 
understanding of the laws of conservation of 
matter and energy and their importance as 
basic principles of physical science. 


Energy and 
sound. Black and 


Starting a study of these laws with this 
dramatic presentation will awaken the stu- 
dent's interest and arouse his curiosity to 
learn more. The film is not highly technical: 
the approach is through carefully arranged 
experiments and demonstrations providing 
illustrations and evidence within the students 
experiences which support these laws and aid 
in an understanding of them. 


The differences between physical and chemi- 
cal changes are clarified. The film empha- 
sizes that energy can always be traced back 
to its source no matter how often one form 
of energy is changed into another. 
mended for junior or senior high 
students. Stephen C. 


Recom- 
school 
Be Cc skey 


Woodland Indians of Early America. 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $50; color, $100. Educational Collabo- 
rator: Roy A. Price. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This film depicts a day in the life of a 
Chippewa Indian family whose birch bark 
canoes serve not only as a means of trans- 
portation but also as a means of procuring 
an adequate supply of food. 

Typical Chippewa family life is enacted 
authentically and skillfully by a family group 
of direct descendants. 
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This quite realistic portrayal of the family’s 
dependence upon its environment for food 
materials, clothing and everyday implements 
acquaints the pupil with the Woodland In- 
dians as persons rather than the stereotvpes 
that children so often view. 

The film presents concepts and understand- 
ings suitable for grades 3-6. 

Charlotte A. Barr 


Trees: How We Identify Them. 
6 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
5 


1 reel. 
Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator : 
N. Eldred Bingham. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

This film presents a general overview of 
tree identification. Included are scenes on 
diagnostic clues to be observed, distribution 
of some of the common tree species in the 
United States, and a method for making leaf 
pritits. No effort is made to teach in detail 
how to recognize specific trees, but rather 
the film is directed toward presenting ap- 
proaches and information generally useful in 
tree identification. Thus the film would be 
most valuable when shown for introducing 
a unit on identification. The story theme for 
the film shows two children hiking through 
the woods encountering the 
being discussed by the 


5; color, $100. 


various things 
commentator. This 
tends to give the film a juvenile character. 
Recommended for use in the junior high 
grades. Herbert F. Lamp 


1 reel. 
Black and white, 


The Moon and How It Affects Us. 
16 mm sound. 12 minutes. 
$50. Educational Collaborator: Henry J. 
Otto. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1. IIL. 

This film, for intermediate and upper 
grades, gives a great many of the well known 
basic facts about the moon, with almost no 
theoretical nor speculative material. It is 
readily understandable and the commentary 
is clear. 

While the origin of the seas and craters 
was clearly explained, there was no reference 
to how the mountains were formed. 
also left to infer that the temperature ranges 
given were on the Fahrenheit Scale. 


One was 


The relative absence of an atmosphere was 
not directly mentioned. Anyone using this 
film will also have to explain how the tide 
bulges are on the opposite sides of the earth 
in line with the moon. No reference was 
made to the combined forces of sun and moon 
to produce high tides. Nevertheless a useful 
film which does a reasonably good job for 
the grade levels at which it is aimed. 

James M. Sanders 
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The Wide, Wide Sea. 16 mm sound. 11 
minutes. Black and white, $55; color, $100. 
Educational Collaburator: Ralph C. Preston. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


In eleven minutes, this film attempts to 
acquaint the primary child with the different 
facets of the sea and its environs: power, 
sound, dangers, uses by man, plant and ani- 
mal life, appearance, beauty, vastness, variety 
of bordering lands, effects of waves on the 
shore, boats and harbors, and many others. 
Though an attempt has been made to unite 
the many aspects of this film through the 
experiences of Tom and Sally, one cannot 
help but feel that too many concepts are pre- 
sented and covered inadequately. As in a 
smorgasbord, one samples everything and re- 
members little. The combination of fact and 
fancy is questionable. Accompanying poems 
about the sea lose their effectiveness in this 
hurried treatment and are not included in 
the Teachers’ Guide for reference. This film 
may be of value in some grades but it is not 
recommended for primary use. 


Margarethe G. Isaac 


Behavior in Animals and Plants. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$55; color, $100. Educational collaborator: 
John S. Richardson. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

This film is a light and elementary treat- 
ment of what is to this reviewer a most 
fascinating topic. It is, unfortunately, recom- 
mended by the producers for intermediate 
and upper grade use. Actually its usage at 
the lower level would be more appropriate. 


It is on young Bill’s farm that the scene 
is set, involving several of the plants and 
animals found about a farm. The choice of 
“farm” animals is puzzling since dogs, cats, 
ants, and squirrels are also common-place to 
any and every “city” boy and girl. Time 
lapse photography is used to demonstrate 
very nicely such plant behaviorisms as 
geotropism (response to gravity) and photo- 
tropism (light responses). The narrator 
states that leaves respond to light by grow- 
ing toward it and that a plant needs sun- 
light to grow. These are completely erroneous 
and misleading statements. Another objection- 
able usage was tropism applied to animal 
behavior. Most animal behaviorists refer to 
this as taxis, reserving the term tropism for 
plants. 
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Various simple reflexes and animal in- 
stincts are depicted in a pleasing manner. 
The spinning of a spider’s web, nest build- 
ing, and behavior of the honey bee are given 
as examples of instinctive behavior in an 
interesting but elementary manner, The film’s 
treatment of animal intelligence is naive and 
most inadequate. 


Reservedly recommended for use in grades 
three through eight. 


Francesco Trama 


How Green Plants Make and Use Food. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $55; color, $100. Educational Collabo- 
rator: Raymond E. Girton. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 


This is an excellent film. It begins by 
discussing the absolute dependence of all life, 
as we know it, unon the process of photo- 
synthesis. The development of seedlings is 
shown through time lapse photography. Trop- 
isms are demonstrated and a survey of the 
necessary adjuncts to photosynthesis, as it 
occurs in the leaf, is given. 


The storage of food in the seed is referred 
to in a manner that would indicate the cotyl- 
edon, only, as a site. The parts of “air” that 
are necessary are not clearly indicated, the 
distinction between cell walls and selectively 
permeable cell membranes is not made, the 
major class of foods called fats is ignored, 
and the arrangement of vascular tissue in a 
model of the leaf is not accurately presented ; 
but despite these frailties, the film is heartily 
recommended for the high school and college 
level. Particularly good are the demonstra- 
tions of the necessity of essential elements to 
the metabolism of the plant. 


Paul W. Titman 


Understanding Our Earth: Rocks and 
Minerals. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $55; color, $100. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: John G. Read. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, III. 


This film is a descriptive outline of the 
clasification of rocks into igneous, meta- 
morphic, and sedimentary types. The general 
mode of formation of each is mentioned to- 
gether with pictures of a few fossils (sedi- 
mentary). Classes in grades 6-8 would be 
interested in this film, but it would be made 
more useful if they also had samples of these 
rocks to examine along with the film. 


John J. Bowen 
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Filmstrips 


How We Get Our Clothing. Four film- 
strips, 34 frames each. Color, $5.00 each, or 
$16.25 for the set. Educational consultant: 
Dorothy P. Oldendorf. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

A set of filmstrips for grades three and 
four, to be used in social studies. These fa- 
miliarize the students with the processes in- 
volved in the manufacture of clothing from 
the raw product to the finished articles which 
the children wear. 

The Story of Cotton shows the plants 
growing, the harvesting, spinning of yarn, 
dyeing, and weaving of cloth. The manu- 
facture of blue jeans was a happy selection 
of garment manufacturing for children of 
this age group. 

The Story of Wool shows the sheep 
herder, dogs, and large herds of sheep on 
the plains. The spinning of yarn after 
shearing and the knitting of this yarn into 
a sweater provide good correlation with 
the child’s own clothes. 

The Story of Leather reminds the stu- 
dent that animals provide us with both 
food and clothing. The frames showing the 
making of shoes are especially interesting. 

The Story of Rubber shows the natives 
tapping the trees for latex and how that is 
related to treating to make the rubber for 
boots which the children wear. The manu- 
facture of the boots on an assembly-line 
hasis is very interesting. 

The color in the film is excellent. New 
words are listed at the beginning and under- 
lined in the text so the students may profit 
from the use of them in context. These film- 
strips should prove very valuable in stimulat- 
ing discussion and further work in this area. 

Madelyn G. Gorman 


Living in the Soviet Union Today (Series) : 
Housing and Home Life in the Soviet Union 
(50 frames), Schools and Pioneer Activities 
in the Soviet Union (54 frames), Agriculture 
in the Soviet Union (52 frames), Food, 
Markets, and Stores in the Soviet Union (46 
frames), Transportation and Communication 
in the Soviet Union (56 frames), Four Cities 
of the Soviet Union—Leningrad, Kiev, Mos- 
Tashkent (57 frames), and Natural 
Resources in the Soviet Union (58 frames). 
Fach filmstrip in color at $6.50; complete set, 
boxed, $39.75. Educational Consultants: 
Murray Lincoln Miller and Ruby M. Harris. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 
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This collection of extremely well edited 
and photographed pictures on Russian cul- 
tural, social, and political life is unique and 
quite informative. The range of Russian ac- 
tivitiy in each film is broad. In the filmstrip 
on housing, for example, the scope of illus- 
trations includes not only new public build- 
ings but homes of the Russians from the 
slums to the most recent housing projects 
of the cities and from the rural peasant cot- 
tages of Czarist Russia to the homes of the 
peasants in the collectives. Together with the 
physical aspects of housing, the films also 
show the manner by which families live so- 
cially. In this way the filmstrip seeks to 
include all the aspects and ramifications of 
the housing problem. 

The comprehensive treatment true of the 
film on housing is also characteristic of the 
others filmstrips. The Society for Visual 
Education in producing the series has per- 
formed a public service of importance. It has 
succeeded quite adequately in adding to the 
information which every American should 
have in order to understand the character 
and nature of a people who are his closest 
competitors in the field of international rela- 
tions. The films are intended for viewing by 
anybody in and out of school who is more 
than twelve years old. Joseph Chada 


Turmoil in the Arab World. 57 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. Produced by the 
New York Times Co., New York 36, N. Y. 

The importance of the Arab lands of the 
world in relation to the well-being of the 
peoples is depicted as economic, geographic, 
and political. While more than one-half of 
the world’s supply of oil lies beneath the 
sands of these Arab nations, most of the 
inhabitants have failed to profit from this 
wealth. Language and the Moslem religion 
are the only common ties binding these peo- 
ple. and a sincere desire to improve living 
conditions is uppermost in their minds. Their 
geographic location has brought contact with 
Nasser’s lands, the U. S. S. R., the Suez 
Canal, and Israel. 

The filmstrip indicates that the U. S. A. 
believes that economic problems are the basis 
of turmoil in the Arab World. Although 
the U. S. is willing to grant economic assis- 
tance, the Arabs question this effort because 
of U. S. support of Israel. This strip, which 
is based upon photographs and cartoons from 
the New York Times, is excellent for use 
with high school and college social science 
classes to promote an understanding of the 
current situation in the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Iraq, and the other Arab lands of the 
Mideast. Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
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New 


The Plant Sitter. | 
trated by Margaret B 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
N. ¥., 1959. Unp. $2.50. 

Little Tommy takes an unusual job for 
the summer: plant sitting for all the vaca- 
tioning neighbors’ plants. Little children will 
chuckle as they hear the story and see the 
attractive illustrations. Many second grade 
children will want to read it independently. 
Highly recommended for children in the 
primary grades. 

Coletta H. Ramelow 

Frank of Irrigated Farm, By Anne Gus- 
tafson. Illustrated by Robert M. Brunton. 
3enefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. Pp. 96. $1.60. 

One of the American Farm Series telling 
of the Penny family who live on an irrigated 
farm on which oranges are grown. Each of 
the three Penny children plants his own 
orange tree., On the day the tree grows 
taller than its owner, that child has a party. 
The book describes irrigation farming sim- 
ply and in an interesting manner; the illu- 
strations are clear and helpful 

Barbara Biederman Stein 

Buttons and His Sunday Coat. By Wanda 
Lynn Pearson. Illustrated by Betty Cobb 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Tex., 1959. Pp. 48. $1.75 

A vivid, clear, humorous portrayal of one 
incident in the life of a busy clown. Buttons 
uses many colorful coats in his circus act 
but desires a special Sunday outfit. The 
adventures he has in obtaining, losing, and 
regaining his “golden” coat provide sus 
pense, wit, and knowledge for all primary 
children. Repetition and rhyming of words 
add enjoyment and delight and make the 
story easy reading for second grade children. 
Because of simplicity and high interest level 


this new author-illustrator team seems to 
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have made a success of its first venture into 
the field of children’s literature. 
Ettalee S. Lites 


Jeanne Marie at the Fair. Written and 
Illustrated by Francoise. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 
Pp. 30. $2.95. 

A happy French girl went to the fair, 
leaving her constant companion, a sheep, tied 
to a tree at home. While enjoying the gayety 
of the eventful day, she found her sheep had 
broken his fetters, made his way to the fair, 
and had experiences all his own. Colorful 
pictures throughout the entire book. 

Edna R. Olson 


Mittens. Written 
strated by Florence and Louis Slobodkin. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1958. Unp. $2.75. 

Every misplaced red mitten found in the 
neighborhood is returned to the twins’ house 
when their friends discover that Donny has 
lost his. He and his brother soon think of 
a simple method of returning the wayward 
mittens to their proper owners. The charm- 
ing illustrations and attractive format will 
delight children in the primary grades. 
3arbara Mueller 


Muggsy By Marion Holland. Illustrated 
by Theresa Sherman. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. 
Unp. $2.50. 

Muggsy is an ugly-looking dog bought by 
Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield. All the neighbor- 
hood children are afraid to play with him 
and the Butterfields do not know how to play. 
Muggsy is lonely and unhappy until one 
morning Peter, a neighbor’s child, plays with 
him and becomes his friend. This is only the 
beginning of many friendships and happiness. 
This story with wonderful illustrations is for 
the four- to six-year-old group. 

Barbara Biederman Stein 


Too Many and _illus- 
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For the Middle Grades 


Here Is Chicago. By Catherine Bowers 
and Jene Barr. Illustrated by Mary Royt, 
George Buctel, and Nina Albright. Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., 421 W. Erie St., Chicago 
10, Ill., 1958. Pp. 175. $1.98. 

History has been made easy to read in 
this delightful new book about Chicago. The 
material is for the middle grades but could 
certainly be used with the slower readers in 
the upper grades. The book would seem to 
hold a child’s interest because the chapters 
are not concluded with the usual work ques- 
tions. There is “question summary” of each 
chapter in the back of the book together with 
a pronouncing glossary and a very good 
index. Therese Horan Giacchetti 


Vasco Da Gama. By Ronald Syme. Illus- 
trated by William Stobbs. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 95. $2.75. 

Another interesting and exciting historical 
biography by this team. History is unfolded 
in a manner that will appeal to the reader 
in the middle grades. A young man dreams 
of reaching India by sailing around the 
southern tip of Africa. He studies at the 
school of Prince Henry the Navigator and 
receives charts from Bartholomew Diaz who 
also helps design the ships for the voyage. 
The dream is fulfilled and Portugal plans 
an empire. The dangers and difficulties are 
vigorously told, aided by bold illustrations. 

Marie L. Horan 


Between Earth and Sky. Written and il- 
lustrated by Marie Neurath. Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 36. $2.00. 

A colorful new science primer explaining 
the wonders of the earth’s atmosphere, such 
as the doings of whirlwinds; the making of 
snowflakes and hailstones; causes of light- 
ning; and how the air protects us from 
shooting stars. Children in grades three, 
four, and five will understand the content and 
be fascinated by the new isotype illustrations. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 


Sounds All Around. By Tillie S. Pine and ; 


Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

This book seeks to explain four different 
types of sound waves, concepts which present- 
day teachers learned in high school. This 
does not mean that today’s children are more 
intelligent but that we are using more effec- 
tively the knowledge man has learned and 
are putting it in terms and illustrations that 
young children can understand. Primary 
teachers will find value in demonstrating the 
easy-to-follow directions pertaining to ex- 
perimenting with sound. Highly recommended 
for children eight years old and over. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 
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Mr. Meadowlark. By Miriam Mason. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. Hasting 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 107. $2.75. 

This is a book which will make any child 
want to get out to a farm as soon as possible. 
The author has made these birds and their 
neighbors as real as any characters in fiction. 
The book is so crammed with information 
about birds, animals, and plants that a child 
could not help learning while he is enjoying 
a happy and delightful story. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


The Independent Bluebird. By Lucy Gal- 
lup. Illustrated by Louis Darling. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Frightened by a sharp-shinned hawk, Bippy 
the young bluebird is forced to leave the 
flock and flee to safety. His life is saved when 
he encounters a late-journeying group and 
joins it in the flight south. Vivid descriptions 
emphasized by realistic sketches will bring 
the world of Bippy to the young reader. 
For ages eight to ten. 

Mary M. Malone 


Bread, the Staff of Life. Written and 
illustrated by Walter Buehr. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 77. $2.75. 

This informative text could well be used 
in an intermediate classroom. The format 
and the useful index makes the young reader 
quite self-sufficient. The brevity of the book 
makes us hope another edition may be pub- 
lished at a more reasonable price which 
could lead to a wider distribution. Interesting 
anecdotes blended with facts make it enjoy- 
able reading. Marie L. Horan 


The Eskimo. By Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated 
by Patricia Boodell. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Varied activities of the Eskimo people are 
carefully described in this book about the 
arctic regions. A brief history of the arctic 
explorations makes interesting reading and 
points out the importance of the Eskimo to 
modern day civilization. Easy to read, in- 
dexed, and well illustrated with many line 
drawings, this is good supplementary reading 
for social studies in the middle grades. 

Kathleen O’Shea 


Jack and Jill Round the Year Book. 
Edited by Ada Rose Campbell. Illustrated 
by Beth H. Krush. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1958. Pp. 
342. $3.95. 

A popular children’s magazine celebrates 
a twentieth anniversary with the publication 
of an excellent collection of prose and poetry 
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from past issues. The book is arranged in 
twelve sections which are titled according 
to the months of the year and contain ma- 
terial appropriate to the month. Especially 
recommended are the biographical sketches 
of famous people whose birthdays occur 
during the month. Children of the middle 
grades and teachers will find many uses for 
this book. Dorothy Smith 


Little League Tournament. By C. Paul 
Jackson. Illustrated by Charles Geer. Hast- 
ings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 117. $2.75. 

An excellent baseball story built around 
the metamorphosis of a shy boy lacking in 
confidence and a little league tournament. 
Easy reading for upper grade elementary 
boys who will appreciate the factual section 
devoted to baseball information. 

Gus Ziagos 


Casey's Redemption. By Burgess W. Fitz- 
patrick. Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 
Fifth Ave, New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 40. $2.00. 

A present day Casey makes the baseball 
fans of Mudville forget about the “dismal 
past” by hitting a homer and winning the 
series in the same situation in which his 
great progenitor failed by striking out. If 
you are of the school that never quite for- 
gave “Ole Casey,” you will feel better after 
reading this book. Gus Ziagos 


Birth of an Island. By Millicent E. Sel- 
sam. Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. Har- 
per and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

The account of the bursting forth of hot 
lava and burning ashes in a tropical sea 
will fascinate ten-year-olds and over whose 
interest goes beyond “once upon a time.” 
This book tells explicitly and pictures beau- 
tifully how the wind, the sea, and birds 
brought life to the island. Plant life, the 
pioneer, prepared the way for animal life 
of which 573 different species were found 
by scientists thirty-eight years after the 
island had emerged. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


The Blackbird in the Lilac. By James 
Reeves. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 95. $2.50. 


Over fifty verses on many subjects are 
found in this collection of new poems for 


children. Their brevity and rhythmical 
quality should appeal to youngsters who will 
enjoy reading them aloud. While not out- 
standing, this small volume has some value 
as an addition to the library collection. The 
line drawings are very good and reflect 
the mood of the various topics. 
Kathleen D. O’Shea 
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Then Came Mr. Billy Barker. By Mary 
Justus. Illustrated by Joan Balfour Payne. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp 45. $2.75. 


This delightful fairy tale type of story 
about animals and a man will delight chil- 
dren. It describes what happens when Mr. 
Billy Barker settles in the animal kingdom. 
The things that happen to him produce a 
very funny story. The illustrations add 
humor and color. 


Gloria O. Hemphill 


Musa, the Shoemaker. By Louise Stine- 
torf. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 1959. Pp. 183. $3.00. 


Enchanting tale of a young, crippled ap- 
prentice who brought honor to his remote 
Algerian mountain village. A trip through 
a dangerous desert to the city of Oran, a 
special operation, a meeting with a little 
lame princess—all are memorable moments 
for Musa and for the readers in the inter- 
mediate grades who share in the excitement 
and thrills found in a distant land. 


Rosemary A. Welsch 


Rainbow on the Rhine. By Helen Train 
Hilles. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


Peter’s father, a newspaper man, finds 
it necessary to move his family to Germany 
for a year. The language handicap proves 
frustrating to Peter, who is an American, 
until he forms a friendship with Franz and 
his dachshund. In time, due to incidents 
which cause Peter to become attached to 
Franz’s family, he learns that strange 
countries, customs, and languages can en- 
dear themselves to an outsider. Marta, sis- 
ter of Franz, helps to bring events to a 
crisis. Interesting and simply presented 
material. Marie Z. Cole 


The Adventures of Rinaldo. By Isabella 
Holt. Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1959, Pp 142. $3.00. 


The hero, of this rollicking medieval tale 
comes home from the wars with just two 
wishes in mind—a small castle and a loving 
wife. The little knight collects a retinue 
of clever animals that prove very profitable, 
his wishes are fulfilled, and he settles down 
to a life of contentment. Not for long 
however for Grumius, the bandit, has cap- 
tured his old commander, Colonel Gorchy, 
and Rinaldo marches off to the rescue with 
his trusty horse, V/ingfoot. Unusual ad- 
ventures with sor suspense and humor 
make this well written story pleasant read- 
ing for grades five to eight. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 
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The Weasel Family. Written and illus- 
trated by Charles L. Ripper. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. G4. $250. 


A fascinating story of one branch of the 
animal kingdom, the weasel family. The 
author’s clear, factual description and clever 
illustrations will hold the interest of any 
child from nine to twelve years of age. 
Highly recommended. 

Coletta H. Ramelow 


Big Insect Story. By Lottie Tresner 
Norton. Illustrated by Norman Pomerantz. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 44. $2.00. 

Here is a woodland mystery which will 
certainly hold the wrapt attention of third 
and fourth grade children. Adequate vo- 
cabulary. When all the insects disappear 
from the woodland, Benny Bunny becomes 
worried. He spreads the news to his friends 
hoping they can solve the mystery. How- 
ever, not even Dr. Robin can help. Curiosity 
and suspense deepen and grow. Professor 
Owl warns everyone to wait and to be pa- 
tient. After four quiet days of suspense, 
the wonderful mystery is solved. 


Marie Z. Cole 


Folding. By Elinor 
Tripato Massoglia. Illustrated by George 
Rhoads. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1959. Pp. 32. $2.50. 
This book is the result of the author’s 
two-year residence in Japan where the an- 
cient art of paper folding is a popular family 
pastime. Methods of folding paper and mak- 
ing objects without cutting and pasting have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. In this book we may learn to fold 
some of these objects beginning with simple 
flat folds and progressing to three-dimen- 
sionl results. Illustrations of each step, fold 
by fold, help one to read and fellow the 
directions. Recommended for use by inter- 
mediate grade children at school in hobby 
periods and at home in the family group. 
Margrethe G. Isaac 


Fun-Time 


Paper 


Magpie Hill. By Eugenia Stone. Illus- 
trated by Alan Moyler. Franklin Watts, 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 150. $2.95. 


It is astonishing to learn how the arrival 
of an Arab on a camel changed the lives of 
two young American boys. Their eagerness 
to help the traveler in his dilema causes 
them .to become involved with two prospec- 
tors looking for a lost mine, a shipwrecked 
sailor looking for a lost camel, and an Indian 
family searching for a wild horse. Humor 
and adventure, surprises and disappointments 
make this a truly entertaining story. 

Rosemary Welsch 


Betsy's Winterhouse. Written and illus- 
trated by Carolyn Haywood. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Another warm, wholesome story of Betsy 
and her friends guaranteed to temporarily 
satisfy Haywood fans. Both boys and girls 
will enjoy the antics of these down-to-earth 
characters. The skillful weaving of a limited 
vocabulary into a series of exciting, realistic 
incidents and the excellent format of the 
Betsy books will continue to delight readers 
from seven to ten for many a year. 

Joan Jakes 


Cristy at Skippinghills. By Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. -Illustrated by Velma Ilsley. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 141. $3.00. 

A heart-warming story of the Romano 
family. What this Italian family lacked in 
wealth it gained in enriched love and human 
understanding. Cristy, the city girl of the 
slums, will wrap herself around the heart 
of the reader for she is full of surprises. Her 
staunch spirit is infectious, her love and 
devotion to the new community highly 
commendable, and hcr adaptability to any 
occasion is delightfu:. From beginning to 
end this story teems with activity. For grades 
four to six; interest level, grades four to 
eight. Marie Z. Cole 


For the Upper Grades 


Menace from the Moon. By Hugh Walters. 


Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 191. $3.50. 

Beneath its chrome-plate background of 
rocketry and space-travel, this adventure 
tale has the melodramatic story line of a 
grade C movie: radiation from Mount Pico 
on the moon is interfering on earth with 
human life and health and with the pro- 
duction of power. Young Christopher God- 
frey is sent by rocket into space where he 
directs rocket fire on Mount Pico. The world 
then is saved. Unfortunately, the scientist in 
charge of the operation wasn’t able to send 
enough fuel with Chris’ rocket to return him 
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to earth. But Sir George Benson blasts off 
on another rocket and rescues Chris from 
a fate of perishing while helplessly orbiting 
around the moon. The author of course 
manages to include a few science concepts. 
A version of this novel was published in 
England; probably the book under review 
had been edited from that version for the 
American market. Certainly novels like this 
need not be imported. There is some care- 
less proofreading, such as on pages 16 and 
74. For upper grade boys. Readability is 
grade seven. Not recommended. 
Morris Finder 
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First Book Series. The First Book of West 
Germany. By Norman Lobsenz. Illustrated 
by Lili Rethi. The First Book of the Soviet 
Union. By Louis L. Snyder. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 66 and 96 respectively. $1.95 each. 

Like the other books in this series, The 
First Book of West Germany seeks to create 
knowledge by a presentation of elemental or 
basic factors coucerning the country or 
nation it treats. The picture of Germany 
presented by the author is fairly complete 
and ranges from history, geography, folk- 
lore, and biography to the present condition 
of the German state and people. A service- 
able map and a statistical catalogue of the 
western German states enhance the value 
of the book. The illustrations, all of them 
pen drawings, are appropriate to the text 
and tastefully executed. Several pages of 
simple German phrases at the end of the 
book add to its attractiveness. 


Using simple language and many wisely 
selected illustrations, the author tells the 
story of Russia in The First Book of the 
Soviet Union. Not only does he treat the 
political facets of this story but he also deals 
rather adequately with several aspects of 
Russian culture. A portion of the book is 
devoted to a description of Czarist Russia 
in the years just preceding the communist 
revolution. Suitable for reading from sixth 
to eighth grade. Joseph Chada 


The Leather Greatcoat. By Thomas L. 
Robertson. Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice. 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Tex., 1959. Pp. 160. $2.25. 


From the story of Charles Bradley as he 
tries to solve the mystery of his dead 
mother’s admonitions on the value of his old 
greatcoat, the seventh grade reader will 
absorb much of the spirit, setting, and out- 
looks on life of frontier colonial Georgia. 
A wily British traitor-nobleman, a treacher- 
ous Spanish agent, and trespassing Indians 
provide an absorbing, fast-moving plot which 
emphasizes soundly such sturdy American 
themes as “all men have equal rights” and 
“only honest personal decision can preserve 
freedom.” 

Margaret T. Racky 


The Black Symbol. By Annabel and Ed- 
gar Johnson. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St. New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 207. 


$2.75. 


Cruelty of a vicious nature pervades this 
story of a boy’s seeking his father in the 
post-Civil War Montana mining country. 
The hero joins a medicine show where he 
makes a serious mistake in judgment. No 
question but this is exciting fare for those 
who can, endure a tale of a boy’s maturing 
amidst cruelty, particularly to the blind 
and to children. Robert Levin 
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The Silver Sword. By Ian Serraillier. 
Illustrated by C. Walter Horges. Criterion 
Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 187. $3.50. 


Ruth, Edek, and Bronia are real children 
of the war. This true story of how they 
and the bedraggled Jan suffered alone and 
matured in war-torn Warsaw, escaping 
later to their parents in Switzerland, will 
fascinate the seventh grade reader. It is 
a smoothly told tale of much sadness, of 
firm courage, determination, and friendship. 
The four point out a path of responsible 
action which even older readers cannot 
help admiring. Margaret T. Racky 


Treasure of the High Country. By Jon- 
reed Lauritzen. Illustrated by Eric von 
Schmidt. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Led by the legendary figure of Topaz 
into the high country of the Caralomas, the 
Mariner children experience blood-curdling 
fear as they think they are encountering the 
mysterious gods and evil spirits known as 
the Guaitsis. The story is as action-packed 
as a T-V western. The incredible outcome 
is outweighed by the carefully devised sus- 
pense, superb character delineation, and 
unusually fine description. Intriguing illus- 
trations. Ruth B. Smith 


Flag in Hiding. By Trella Lamson Dick. 
Illustrated by Don Bolognese. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp 175. $3.00. 


Children will find it easier to understand 
life during the Revolutionary War after 
they have read about the escapades of Randy 
and Cynthia Stewart as they seek to help 
their father hide his identity as a spy for 
General Washington. The author is skillfull 
in giving authentic details of everyday living 
which will be of great interest to all young- 
sters. The story should inspire love of 
country and appreciation of the price early 
patriots paid for America’s freedom. Ex- 
cellent for correlation with social studies. 
Easy reading. Ruth B. Smith 


Fabulous Voyage of the Pegasus. By 
Hugh Popham. Illustrated by Graham Oak- 
ley. Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 150. $3.26. 


The story begins innocently enough when 
Lee-O decides to sail the seven seas in his 
yacht, the Pegasus. From there on one is 
reminded of Coleridge’s “The Rim of the 
Ancient Mariner,” with modern va:iations 
in fantasy. Throughout the story there is 
an atmosphere of the supernatural and the 
lesson of humanitarianism to fellowman. 
Children will enjoy the vicarious experi- 
ences and the dangers in the story. There 
is sustained interest throughout the tale. 


Marie Z. Cole 
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The First Book of Basketball. By Don 
Schiffer. Illustrated by Julio Granda. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 60. $1.95. 

An excellent book for those eager to know 
the fundamentals of basketball. The illus- 
trations and the very detailed yet simplified 
skills are combined in such a fashion as to 
make this a very helpful guide for beginners. 
For upper grade boys. 

Gus Ziagos 


Let’s Take a Trip to a Cement Plant. 
By Sarah R. Riedman. Abelard-Schuman, 


404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 128. $3.00. 

An interesting and absorbing story has 
been created from such prosaic materials 
as cement and concrete. All phases of the 
cement industry are covered, from _ its 
earliest history through the years of re- 
search and development and finally to the 
latest products—concrete so strong it will 
hold back the greatest rivers and other 
concrete so light that it will float. The 
great number of fine, detailed photographs 
give children a clear picture of these basic 
materials. Samuel L. Dolnick 


For the High School 


The Governments of Chicago. By Harvey 
M. Karlen. Courier Printing and Publishing 
Co., 7646 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 19, 
Ill., 1958. Pp. 314. $6.50. 

This book, while primarily written to meet 
the needs of junior college students in polit- 
ical science classes, is a good reference source 
for high school teachers and their students. 
The author is to be commended for compil- 
ing and presenting a vast amount of material 
concerning the governments of Chicago, how 
they are organized, and what they do for the 
citizens. In order to accomplish a difficult 
task the author used effectively many graphs, 
tables, drawings and pictures. For the in- 
terested student an extensive bibliography of 
suggested readings is included. 

Stella Kern 

Americans at Work. Adrian A. Paradis. 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 211. $3.50. 

This is an account of certain aspects of 
the contemporary American business, indus- 
try, and labor scene. Through careers of 
business and industrial leaders as well as 
Americans of less dramatic accomplishments 
the book aims at aiding the young reader 
in formulating a picture of the opportunities 
awaiting him in many areas of the econ- 
omy. An interesting but often uncritical, 
unreflective book for high schoo! students. 

Edmund W. Kearney 


America Today. By Charles H. Carver, 
Harold G. Sliker, and Morris H. Ball. II- 
lustrated by Ruth Clift et al. Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 544. $4.80. 

There is a contemporary flavor to this 
anthology which is likely to make it ex- 
tremely palatable to the average student in 
the second or third year of high school. 
Classes pursuing an integrated course in 
American history and in American literature 
should find the volume stimulating. Selec- 
tions ranging from the heritage of the past 
to the expression of current thought on the 
mysteries of nuclear energy help to define 
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America, its strength, ideals, neighborliness, 
faith, beauty, laughter, enthusiasm, and its 
promise. Although a thematic organization 
of material has been followed, the book, ex- 
ceptionally attractive in format and illustra- 
tion, features an index of literary types as 
well as one of authors and titles. Annotated 
reading lists at the close of each section are 
noteworthy. Eona DeVere 


Six Against Crime. By Harry Edward 
Neal. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 8, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


The author, a former assistant chief of the 
U. S. Secret Service, has written a useful 
and informative book on the work of six 
law enforcement agencies of the Treasury 
Department: Secret Service, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Bureau of Customs, Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, Intelligence Division 
(taxes), and the U. S. Coast Guard. The 
vital part played by these agencies in pro- 
tecting the public and enforcing the law is 
told through actual cases. The book should 
help in calling public attention to the less 
well-known, but vital work of these agencies. 
It is recommended as supplemental reading 
in high school civics classes. 


Frederic C. Berezin 


Swamp Fox. By Robert D. Boss. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 


17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 275. $4.50. 


The military history of the American 
Revolution has rightly stressed George 
Washington’s Continentals. But the theater 
of operations also extended into the Caro- 
linas where a small but intrepid band under 
the leadership of Francis Marion periodically 
sallied forth to the swamps to harass over- 
whelming British forces, to intimidate their 
loyalist allies, and also to maintain the strug- 
gle during the darkest days of the new re- 
public. This book is a history of Marion 
and his men and deserves the attention of 
high school and college students who would 
know and honor a patriot. 


Frederic C. Berezin 
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Our American Economy. By Richard W. 
Lindholm and Paul Driscoll. Harcougt, Brace 
and Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 499. $4.36. 


This text which presents a broad coverage 
of the major areas usually considered in 
economic principles along with some con- 
sideration of business organization and per- 
sonal finance is organized into seven units, 
each of which is relatively complete in itself. 

The book is very well written with a fair- 
ly comprehensive coverage of economic con- 
cepts, laws, and terms stated in language 
which junior and senior students can under- 
stand. It is free of mathematical presenta- 
tions of economic principles and does a com- 
mendable job of giving such principles as the 
law of diminishing returns in simplified 
discussion. William H. Strawn 


Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy 1789- 
1958. By Lewis H. Kimmel. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1959. Pp. 337 $5.00. 

This very timely book gives an excellent 
coverage of the policy of the national gov 
ernment in regard to the federal budget and 
fiscal policy from President Washington to 
President Eisenhower. The views of presi 
dents and other officials, the economists, and 
the general public are given in the frame- 
work of their time. Further, the relationship 
between views concerning budgetary and 
fiscal policies and the general economic con- 
ditions and philosophy of the milieu is pre- 
sented in a lucid manner. The book traces 
the revolution in thinking from the early 
emphasis on a minimum of governmental 
expenditures with a balanced budget to the 
present emphasis on economic flexibility and 
a functional use of fiscal policy to engender 
economic growth. This text is much too 
advanced for high school students but may be 
quite useful as a reference. 

William H. Strawn 


A History of The United Nations Charter. 
By Ruth B. Russell. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., 1958. Pp. 1140. $10.00. 


This monumental work belongs to a set of 
studies initiated by the Brookings Institution 
on the United Nations. Like its companion 
volumes, this also seeks to be an aid in the 
future appraisal and possible revision of the 
Charter. It traces minutely the evolution of 
the United Nations Charter. The theme 
around which the book revolves is the de- 
scription of the political thinking which 
took place in the American mind, turning it 
from isolationism to world cooperation. This 
ideological metamorphosis was assisted by 
the desire to provide for agencies and instru- 
ments necessary in coping with post-war 
conditions and exigencies. The growth of 
the Charter is traced from its genesis in the 
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military Declaration by the United Nations 
of January 1942 to the additions and refine- 
ments necessary to change a military agree- 
ment to a peace time covenant serving as a 
constitution for an association of states. 


The volume is a work of painstaking care 
and research; each provision for an agency, 
function, or organization of the United Na- 
tions is explored and traced from the time 
it was conceived until it reaches its defini- 
tive formulation. It is recommended to high 
school and junior college students as a ref- 
erence of great merit. In it they will surely 
find an answer to any question concerning 
the development of the Charter or the 
significance and operation of the United 
Nations. Joseph Chada 


Exploring Science. By Jonathan N. Leon- 
ard. Illustrated by Louis Darling and I. 
N. Steinberg. World Publishing Co., 2231 
W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 
318. $4.95. 


A kaleidoscopic panorama of the march of 
scientific progress and man’s eternal quest 
for the truth. In tracing the process of man’s 
development beginning with the origin of the 
earth and life on it, the author presents a 
fascinating chain of scientifit theories and 
explanations about natural phenomena. He 
carries the reader into the realm of future 
space travel, pointing out a few of the prob- 
lems with which mankind will be forced to 
contend. A very readable, well illustrated, 
and highly profitable volume particularly for 
high school pupils absorbed in science and 
for adults. Walter G. Selig 


The Land and People of 
William Spencer. J. 
Wahington Sq., 
Pp. 128. $2.95. 


Another fine number in the Portraits of 
the Nations Series, this volume opens with 
a brief summary of the physical geography 
of Turkey and then follows with an excel- 
lent condensation of the country’s long and 
violent historical background. With this 
framework established, the author proceeds 
to develop the characteristics and traits of 
modern Turkey and its peoples. Although 
much of the book portrays Turkey as an 
up-to-date country with a rising standard of 
living, too little emphasis is placed upon the 
vast number of its citizens who remain out- 
side this sphere of development. Then too 
the author often gives the impression that 
the Turks alone have brought their improve- 
ments. Had it not been for the Truman 
Doctrine and other aids from foreign nations 
the country might well have succumbed to 
the political pressures exerted elsewhere in 
eastern Europe and western Asia. Rec- 
ommended for high school and adult reading. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


Turkey. By 
B. -Lippincott Co., E. 


Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. 
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The Byzantines. By Thomas Caldecot 
Chubb. Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110 St. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. 


The story of Byzantium is covered in a 
simple direct language from the founding of 
Constantinople to the eclipse of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, when Constantinople became the 
Istanbul of the Ottoman Turks. The high- 
lights of Byzantine history are adequately 
covered. The graphic illustrations together 
with a fairly detailed time chart should help 
fix the story of the Eastern Roman Empire 
in the minds of young readers. A very inter- 
esting list of books for further reading is 
included. Joseph Chada 


The Southern Christmas Book. By Har- 
nett T. Kane. Illustrated by Scott Maclain. 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 320. $4.95. 

The celebration of Christmas in the United 
States began in the southern states accord- 
ing to this documented collection of customs, 
ceremonials, and recipes of the South, some 
of which originated in other lands and some 
here and there in the South and have either 
become regional in character or have later 
spread throughout the country. Entertaining 
and informative holiday reading for adults, 
this book could also be used for source ma- 
terial on Christmas observances by high 
school and college students. The index 
increases its usefulness for this purpose. 

Julienne Couleur 


The Little W orld of Laos. By Oden 
Meeker. Illustrated by Homer Page. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 256. $4.50. 


This is a book which will guide future 


thinking about Laos and southeast Asia. 
Years of travel experience enable the author, 
a CARE official, to convey to the reader the 
charm of the Laotian people and the tran- 
quility of the countryside. High school and 
college students contemplating an overseas 
career and vocational counselors will find 
this a valuable book in that life in a foreign 
land is presented in a straight-forward man- 
ner. A simple map in addition to the picture 
essay would have been of value. 
Lorraine LaVigne 


Men and Nations. By Anatole G. Mazour 
and John M. Peoples. World Book Co., 313 
Park Hill, Yonkers-On-Hudson 5, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 790. $6.00. 

This is a remarkably fine text for second- 
ary school courses in European civilization. 
It is well organized, particularly thorough, 
and represents a fine grasp of recent histor- 
ical scholarship in many areas. It is clearly 
and directly, and more importantly, color- 
fully written. At times, perhaps, its direct- 
ness is overdone and its terseness due to a 
short, almost choppy sentence structure be- 
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comes an obstacle. The beautifully produced 
text contains many magnificent colored plates, 
fine chapter and unit review questions and 
excellent bibliographies. 

Edmund W. Kearney 


From Submarines to Satellites. By Mar- 
garet D. Hyde. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 106. 
$3.50. 


The author has successfully undertaken the 
task of graphically tracing the scientific and 
technological projects which have grown out 
of the combined efforts of the armed forces 
and industry working for our national de- 
fense. Missiles, satellites, radar, and the use 
of atomic energy are just a few of the many 
topics which are treated in this brief but 
extensive account. The text is well illustrated 
with numerous official photographs. 

John A. Russell 


Elements of the Universe. By Glenn T. 
Seaborg and Evans G. Valens. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

The first portion of this book is an ex- 
planation of what chemistry is all about; 
subsequent chapters outline the significance 
of nuclear studies and the “manufacture” of 
chemical elements not known in nature. 
There is additional material on the compo- 
sition of the earth and its relationship to the 
wider universe. Many of these subsequent 
chapters are written by men who participated 
in this research. The distinguished author- 
ship and fine exposition would certainly con- 
vey the excitement of research to a person 
of secondary school age. 

John J. Bowen 


Biology Serving You. By Charles Gramet 
and James Mandel. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 616. 
$4.96. 

The authors sought to make their text 
casy to read; a mark of their style is that 
of addressing the pupil directly: “You can 
feel your pulse by pressing with your index 
finger.” The end-of-chapter study aids con- 
sist of a vocabulary review, a short objec- 
tive test, a set of problems calling upon 
the student to apply ideas developed in the 
chapter, and a number of suggestions for 
research. Art work and use of color are 
substandard. Elmer M. Casey 


Directed Practices in Algebra. By Sterling 
C. Crim. Educational Service, P. O. Box 
112, Benton Harbor, Mich., 1958. Pp. 110. 
$3.00. 

This manual of twelve inventory tests on 
the basic skills with remedial instruction is 
intended as directed practice for the ninth 
grade algebra student. The book will save 
the teacher a great deal of time in diagnosing 
the student’s particular difficulty and in pro- 
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viding graded remedial work; it will also 
serve as a self-study guide for those whose 
skills are deficient. However the price of 
three dollars for one hundred pages of prob- 
lems seems a bit expensive. Recommended. 
William J. Purcell 


Trigonometry. By Dorothy and Paul Rees. 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 138. $3.96. 


The usual topics of plane and spherical 
trigonometry for the high school level are 
presented. The general angle is introduced 
early; the first chapter covers the functions 
of a 30° and 45° angle and their multiples. 
The printing is sharp and the examples are 
clear. Unfortunately many of the definitions 
are either cumbersome or lacking in the 
mathematical rigor essential for those inter- 
ested in advanced mathematics. The section 
on significant figures is appreciated. The 
reviewer feels the text is essentially tradi- 
tional and needs more of the modern ap- 
proach. There is no mention of the concept 
of inequality. For traditionalists the book 
is highly recommended; for those seeking a 
new approach it has little new to offer. 


William J. Purcell 


The Pageant of Elizabethan England. By 
Elizabeth Burton Illustrated by Felix 
Kelly. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 276. 
$3.95. 

This is an example of social history at 
its finest and an excellent supplement to 
any treatment of the political development 
of sixteenth century England. To any who 
still think of history within the framework 
of Freeman’s definition of history as “past 
politics” this should be an enlightening as 
well as a diverting work. Here in scholarly, 
but above all entertaining, chapters is the 
England of the Elizabethan Renaissance; 
here are the houses, the food, the enter- 
tainment, and diverse other matters of both 
major and sometimes little consequence. 
This is a book about many things but above 
all about that which so often eludes the 
historian’s view, the people and their life. 


Suitable for serious high school students. 


Edmund Kearney 


Escape to King Alfred. By Geoffrey 
Trease. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


This is that rare and excellent blend of 
adventure, suspense, romance, and_ history 
that has always captivated upper grade boys 
and girls. Young readers will not soon for- 
get Judith and Elfwyn’s flight from their 
Viking captors and the role they played 
in King Alfred’s victory over the Danish 
invaders. Its fast moving prose and events 
should make this good oral reading as well. 


Donald R. Martin 
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Song for a Lute. By Marguerite Vance. 
Illustrated by J. Luis Pellicer. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 160. $2.95. 

A delightful little love story is woven 
about King Richard and Anne Neville, his 
potential queen. A spendid example of “all 
is fair in love and war,” the story takes 
these young people through some trying 
and hazardous experiences during the bitter 
War of the Roses. The road to true love 
was rough, and they did not “live happily 
ever after.” By chicanery and _ design, 
Richard III succeeded to the throne, but his 
brother’s two sons, the lost princes, perished 
in the Tower. The book probably would 
appeal primarily to those interested in Eng- 
lish history. Amy Mackie 


The Butler, the Baker and Candlestick 
Maker. By Jane Gatewood. Greenwich 
Book Publishers. 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 265. $3.00. 

The romance of Diana Hawthorne 
Dudley Sheppard provides the 
terest in this novel of 
of the Revolution. There are fires and food 
scarcities and smugglings through enemy 
lines, excitement aplenty to hold the in- 
terest of junior high school students. One 
could wish, however, for more accurate 
handling of the English language. 

June Verbillion 


and 
central in- 
Boston on the eve 


Have Space Suit — Will Travel. By 
Robert A. Heinlein. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 


Pp. 276. $2.95. 


Teen-aged Kip wins a space suit; while 
testing it in a meadow near his home he is 
kidnapped by a strange creature from another 
galaxy. Thus begins a series of exciting and 
bizarre adventures which culminate in a trial 
for the survival of the human race. A good 
upper grade reader may enjoy the story, but 
its scientific explanations, literary allusions, 
and philosophical implications make it more 
appropriate to the high school level. 

Donald R. Martin 


My Little Sister. By Nancy Hartwell. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., Pp. 187. $3.00. 


Sixteen-year-old Francy Thorne and her 
sister Tina resent the .restrictions that their 
parents impose on dating and school life. 
Each rebels in her own way, but Tina’s de- 
ceptions, which lead to near-tragedy, give 
the girls better understanding of the prob- 
lems parents face. With this more mature 
attitude, they accept new values and adjust 
to them. Plot and incidents are credible; 
characterizations, though stereotyped, have 
warmth and freshness. Entertaining story 
for younger teen-age girls. 

Eve K. Clarke 
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